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N a way, the American Federation of 
Labor has reason to extend its more 
than perfunctory thanks to certain 

sensational newspapers for printing, some 
six weeks ago, inspired diatribes concern- 
ing alleged machinations of organized labor 
in connection with employment and the in- 
troduction of machinery in the mechanical 
establishments of several Government de- 
partments in Washington. That is, thanks 
are due the press bureau of a certain set of 
‘patriots’ in the sense that gratitude is ow- 
ing to the alarmist who has cried ‘‘Wolf! 
wolf |’? when after investigation it is shown 
not only that there is no wolf but that if 
there were nobody could be in danger. The 
concerted crying out of ‘‘gouge and graft’’ 
by interested parties, and the editors they 
deluded or ‘‘tipped’’ with regard to the 
alleged unbusiness-like relations in Wash- 
ington between the Government and organ- 
ized labor, has resulted in the production 
of proof positive that the several depart- 
ments of the Government have shown 
themselves amply capable of taking care of 
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the nation’s interests in this respect, while 
the course of organized labor has been in 
no wise deserving of criticism. Just the re- 
verse. When the public at large know the 
facts in the matter, it will see good reasons 
for holding the trade unionists concerned in 
high esteem as defenders of the interests of 
the people as a whole. 

To the members of organized labor the 
story now to be told them is of unusual in- 
terest. So much suspicion has been thrown 
by slanderers upon some of the unions 
having members in Federal employment in 
Washington that it is probable that through- 
out the country many trade unionists have 
accepted the belief that where there’s so 
much smoke there must be some fire. When, 
however, they have read the statements 
contained in this article they will be the 
better able to come to just conclusions. 
Thereafter, with sufficient knowledge and 
a clear conscience, they may defend the 
trade unionists of Washington in Govern- 
ment employ, just as they have in the past, 
in many another case, been enabled, through 
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obtaining evidence where the press in gen- 
eral had given them only rumors, to clear 
organized labor of charges cooked up by 
malicious or selfishly interested opponents, 

In one of the periodicals in which these 
recurrent attacks on the mechanic employes 
in the Government bureaus took on their 
latest form—a periodical whose editor, we 
are persuaded, was deceived as to the mo- 
tives of the men who won his assent to use 
him as a medium for their untruths—the 
article printed on the subject was entitled, 
“The Treasury’s Tribute of a Million a 
Year to Organized Labor.’’ In the course 
of this article these statements were made: 


‘Organized labor, too, while keeping and kept 
on good terms with Uncle Sam by means of diplo- 
matic concessions, is ever suspicious of plans aim- 
ing to improve existing methods in mechanical 
establishments like the navy yards, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and is alert to oppose them.”” . . . 

‘The proposition to change the designs and re- 
duce the size of United States and national 
bank notes would save the Government an esti- 
mated $900,000 a year more, and greatly increase 
the mechanical efficiency of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing. But the plans in this direc- 
tion, making possible a third estimated saving of 
$900,000 a year, threaten to stop there, through 
the silent but none the less effective operation of 
the traditions referred to in the opening of this 
article. The facts area matter of public record, 
but the public, outside the labor unions, knows 
nothing of the actual conditions underlying this 
peculiar situation, and these of themselves make 
a story which is a little short of sensational.”’ . . . 

‘‘Not only has every effort to introduce improved 
devices been resisted by labor organizations within 
and without the Government employ, but the issue 
has been taken into politics.’’ tpt 

“But the prohibition of the act of July 1, 1898, 
still stands, and it would be illegal for the Gov- 
ernment to print notes, bonds, or checks upon 
anything but hand-roller presses, nothwithstand- 
ing that more than $900,000 a year could be saved 
if power-presses were used.”’ .. 

‘The plate printers are strongly organized and 
have a large tund of their own, with which they 
maintain an alert lobby, and in a contest with the 
Government they would expect the backing of the 
American Federation of Labor. They would ap- 
pear to show as little foresight as the old hand 
shoemakers exhibited when they first opposed the 
introduction of machinery. In that case the 
growth of the business was such as not only to 
command the services of all trained men, at in- 
creased wages, but of thousands more.’’ ee 

“The American Bank Note Company has intro- 
duced the power-presses and is printing large 
quantities of bonds for counties, municipalities,and 
corporations, and bonds, paper money, etc., for 
foreign governments. Spain, China, Japan, 


Mexico, and Argentina successfully use the power- 
press for their paper currency.” . . . 

“It would seem that here is presented an ideal 
opportunity for the labor organizations, instead of 
opposing progress and the Government, to co- 
operate with the progressive administrators of the 
Treasury Department, to the lasting benefit of the 
wage-workers and of the service which employs 
them.’’ 

It is to be observed that in the article from 
which these extracts are made only inci- 
dental mention was made of the navy yard 
and the Government Printing Office, but 
this was sufficient to prompt us to direct 
systematic inquiries into the relations of 
organized labor and the management of 
these two Government institutions in Wash- 
ington, the result being that we are satisfied 
not only that there is no foundation for sup- 
position that the trade unions are laying 
a single cent of ‘‘tribute’’ on either, but 
there is abundant valid testimony to be had 
that of recent years both have been on a 
par with commercial establishments of the 
best type in equipment, management, and 
faithfulness of service by the employes. 
We may in our next issue bring the facts 
in detail which will support our findings in 
these respects. 

In regard tothe Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, the principal object of late 
newspaper attacks, we are enabled to bring 
to the reader’s attention a series of state- 
ments which are beyond confutation and 
totally dispose of the assertions contained 
in the article from which we have quoted, 
embodying the case of the opponents of the 
system and of the mechanical methods by 
which the bureau is at present operated. 

First, however, the man of some experi- 
ence with the average agencies which reach 
out for business will perceive in reading the 
foregoing excerpts that evidently it might 
indeed be good business to certain large 
concerns if this bureau were open to be 
supplied by them with the costly machinery 
proposed or if it were obliged to compete 
for its work in case its outfit were degraded 
to the level of machine output. Here it is 
to be seen that not only may the open 
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batteries of partisanship or official jealousies 
be at work against the bureau as conducted, 
but that forces whose aim is for the dollar 
are ‘‘promoting’’ their own interests in 
ways which though underhand and unfair 
may be regarded, in business, as legitimate. 
Of course, the sums estimated to be saved 
to the Government through the proposed 
machinery are put at a point which in 
practice may be shown an exaggeration. 

Getting down to the merits of the case 
we find by going to the bureau and to the 
plate printers’ organization that— 

(1) No opposition whatever has been 
made by organized labor to the introduction 
of the new machinery which in the last few 
years has reduced the force while greatly 
increasing the output. 

2) Much of the $440,000 economy with 
which President Taft in his message credited 
the bureau was effected through this ma- 
chinery. Next year the saving will be in- 
creased by a large percentage. 


(3) There is no opposition whatever by 


the plate printers to any machinery that 


will do profitable work to the people of the 


United States. 


None of the acts of the plate printers, or 
of organized labor in general associated 
with them, can be justly classed as resemb- 
ling that of ‘‘the old hand shoemakers’’ in 
opposing machinery, as asserted in the 
periodical from which we have quoted. 
The trade unionists interested in the bureau 
as employes reject any and all illegitimate 
form of opposition to machine work. But 
the plate printers, as experts, as the men 
in this matter in the center of all parties in 
interest, and as the citizens more fully 
aware than any other class of the danger of 
tampering with the quality of the national 
currency, regard it as not only legitimate 
but their duty to call the attention of our 
lawmakers and the public to the facts as 


they see them in the controversy over the 
proposition to extend machine work to 
grades of their product where inferiority 
means risk of loss past estimate to the 
handlers of currency notes—that is, to all 
the people of this country. 

The proposed introduction of note-print- 
ing machines is a very different matter from 
the accomplished introduction of the type- 
composing machines in the Government 
service. The type-composing machine 
brought to the printing business slovenly 
methods to an extent which converted book 
and newspaper printingfrom the ‘‘art preser- 
vative’’ to the ‘‘art degenerate,’’ but they 
also brought ‘‘business.’’ No such com- 
mercial compensation could come to our 
general publicif United States notesshould 
fall off in the quality of their design and pro- 
duction to the level of the notes of the South 
American republics. The difficulty of 
counterfeiting our notes is made the more 
a real difficulty so long as they are pro- 
duced by processes which no machine has 
ever yet attained—fully explained in the 
statement of the plate printers which we 
give below. A most expensive, indeed a 
ruinous, cheapness to the public might be 
the consequence of a paper currency easily 
imitated, bringing with it the substitution 
for the present general confidence in our 
notes a doubt in every transaction in which 
they should be handled. Few among the 
public think today of examining one of our 
Government notes on receiving it in pay- 
ment. In millions of transfers of these 
notes every one is assumed to be good. 
Put cheap machine printed notes on the 
market—it is contemplated by their promot- 
ers even to cheapen their design, in which 
the vignettes, which the machine press can 
not produce as the hand-press, will be 
omitted or coarsened—and every note will 
be under suspicion. It is tosuch possibili- 
ties that the plate printers call public atten- 
tion and invite the investigations of con- 
gressional committeemen. 
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Instead of heeding these representations, 
the promoters of ‘‘business’’ as against the 
present safe bureau methods charge the 
printers with the sins of the old hand shoe- 
makers who attacked shoe factories and 
broke the machinery with sledges. This 
far-fetched comparison is shown to be un- 
true the moment the position and actions of 
the plate printers are stated. 

Some of the assertions made in the article 
from which we have quoted are down to 
the level of simply being amusing. That 
organized labor is ‘‘alert in opposing’’ im- 
provements in ‘‘mechanical establishments 
like the navy yards,’’ etc., can be contra- 
dicted by the evidence of any competent 
mechanic afteravisit tothese establishments, 
where he will see every new economical 
device known to the industry in question at 
work. The ‘‘backing of the American 
Federation of Labor’’ has never been in- 
voked in the bureaus, if by the assertion is 
implied threat of strike or unjustifiable 
opposition to machinery, though it would 
be strange indeed if the American Federa- 
tion of Labor did not lend a hand to defend 
the interests of the wage-workers, and the 
nation itself, in cases in which selfish 
interests were recklessly attacking either. 
Against the assertion that ‘‘civil service’’ 
protects the union man in his activities is 
the fact that the chief official of the post- 
office clerks in Washington rests suspended 
on a charge of infraction of the iron-clad 
rules which prevent even agitation for 
higher salaries. To further complete the ref- 
utation of the assertions of organized labor’s 
assailants in this matter stands the fact that 
the Public Printer, the Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, its chief 
mechanical expert and designer, and usually 
the foremen and master mechanics in print- 
ing office or navy yard, are either actual or 
honorary members of trade unions, or hold 
themselves still as representatives of organ- 
ized labor while no longer qualified for 
working membership. Thus the very men 


who have been in the lead in introducing 
the economies in system and the improve- 
ments in machinery which give these estab- 
lishments their high standing today—as 
compared with the old days when politics 
dominated in them—have been acting in 
accordance with the avowed liberal policies 
of organized labor in aiming to advance the 
public service. 

We believe it will assist our readers in 
forming a just opinion of the true situation 
in Washington with regard to the mechan- 
ical establishments of the Government, in 
which every one of them has an especial 
interest as a union man, if they will care- 
fully read the following particulars, which, 
apart from other considerations, form an 
interesting study in up-to-date methods and 
mechanisms. 


The Attitude of the Director of Engraving and Printing. 


Mr. Joseph E. Ralph, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, replying 
to inquiries, said he had met with no oppo- 
sition from organized labor in his introduc- 
tion of new machinery and improved meth- 
ods which during the last fiscal year had 
resulted in an economy in the Bureau of 
$440,000. This he could say with truth, 
although 132 persons were displaced in the 
course of establishing the improvements. 
He was happy to say, however, that all 
those persons had been taken care of in 
other situations. 

As to the Bureau force, Director Ralph 
was emphatic in declaring his belief that its 
efficiency could not possibly be excelled. 
Its output, hour by hour and day by day, 
was certainly equal to the highest to be 
expected from men and women in private 
employ. He held these fellow-workers of 
his in the highest esteem; in fact, he could 
say he regarded them with both affection 
and admiration for their loyalty and integ- 
rity. In the production of the enormous 
amount of securities and currency issued 
from the Bureau, the wastage from all 
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causes was proportionally at a lower per- 
centage than had ever been achieved in 
similar work anywhere. The Bureau is at 
present handicapped through the demands 
on its powers having outgrown the space 
and equipment of the buildings it now oc- 
cupies. Provision, however, has been made 
for a new building, and Mr. Ralph’s great- 
est ambition now is to have his due part in 
planning not only a model factory, in which 
he counted on meeting no opposition from 
organized labor, but model accommodations 
in it for the wage-workers. He believes 
that ideal relations can be established in it 
between the employer (the Government) 
and the employes (citizens who know and 
perform their duty by that Government). 
“The highest compliment I can pay to 
4,000 men and women employed in the Bu- 
reau,’’ said Director Ralph, ‘‘is the fact 
that last year we handled $3,000,000,000 
in securities and 12,000;000,000 postage 
stamps without the loss of a penny ora 
single postage stamp.’’ 

Being asked to state more fully his views 
as to the relations desirable between em- 
ployer and employed, Mr. Ralph looked up 
a letter on the subject that he had written 
some time ago to a large private employer. 
With his consent, this letter, in part, is 
herewith printed: 


‘*. , . My experience has been in the severe 
school of adversity. When but a boy of twelve 
years I secured employment ina rolling mill in my 
native town, Joliet, Illinois. ‘The day’s labor con- 
sisted of twelve solid hours of physical torture, at 
the ratio of one horse power per minute. Thus I 
learned full well how to toil, and the value of 
energy, and the relationship of employer and em- 
ploye. This is such a reciprocal relationship that 
few employers understand and know how to apply 
it. Today it is for the employer to give and the 
employe to receive, tomorrow for the employe to 
give and the employer to receive—to give support 
and encouragement, sympathy and honest service. 
To know and understand each other is to main- 
tain confidence that results in mutual interest and 
develops the highest ideals in service and energy. 
As an employe I endeavored to give honest, effi- 
cient service, never unmindful of my employer’s in- 
terest, And now asan employer I find that the same 
interest on my part in behalf of the employe 
serves to develop and increase the efficiency of 
every honest appreciative employe and a strict 
compliance on his part with the shop rules and 
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manifestation of zeal atall times. I make it arule 
when one of my employes deserves admonishment 
to administer it tohim privately. But when I com- 
mend them I doit openly. Nothing stimulates men 
quite as much as the appreciation of their employer 
and an expression of such an appreciation in the 
form of praise does much to speed up and make 
more efficient any body of men, and nothing will 
so completely destroy the most efficient body of 
employes as discrimination on the part of the fore- 
man. The intermediary foreman can raise more 
hell and precipitate more dissension, strife and 
contentions by his unjust discrimination and fav- 
ors granted to a few, than in any other way. It is 
my judgment that nearly all strikes are the result 
of discriminating biased judgment of foremen. 

‘‘All promotions should be made on seniority 
and efficiency, but efficiency first--there should 
be no favorites. The golden rule and the square 
deal is all that any employe can ask or hope for. 
I find that as a rule heis content when he receives 
it. I find that when I give him the best I have he 
invariably gives the best he has in return. 

‘The past quarter of a century has been a period 
of triumph of thought—the triumph of mind over 
matter. Many devices have helped to reduce the 
drudgery done by human beings with their hands. 
This achievement has been due to the growth and 
development of the human mind; to its ability to 
reach out and grasp forces that have always 
existed, but which never before were utilized 
merely because the human mind had not yet 
reached the stage of development that made those 
forces known and controllable. 

“In our Bureau we have a motto that we instill 
into every employe: ‘Perfection is no trifle, but 
trifles make perfection.’ So it is with a great in- 
dustry such as you operate, with the infinitesimal 
imperfection corrected, you achieve perfection. 
So I shall attempt to call your attention in a 
homely way to some trifling things in regard to 
business methods of getting the best possible re- 
sults, at the least possible cost. I have never in- 
vestigated a factory system where the management 
was not perfectly familiar with the cost of power 
per kilowatt hour, but ignorant and indifferent to 
the conditions confronting them as to amount of 
energy aud service produced by their employes. 
We should exercise as much zeal in the selection 
of an employe to whom is intrusted the care or 
construction of our machinery as we dothe quality 
and standard of the materials we purchase. You 
can not measure the qualification of your prospec- 
tive employe by any laboratory analysis, or with 
the aid of caliper or yardstick—only experience 
will demonstrate his worth; hence it 1s essential to 
surround him with environment that will assist in 
developing his best efforts or exposing his short- 
comings. ... 

**In a factory such as you operate, the health, 
comfort and happiness of your employes is just as 
essential as that your machinery should be oiled or 
kept in good repair. In this connection a man who 
is well fed is in better condition to render good 
service than he who is poorly fed and perhaps in 
need of nourishment, so I would advise the intro- 
duction of aco-operative lunch room in connection 

with your plant. The company to furnish the 
necessary fixtures, kitchen utensils, heat, light, 
and fuel—the employes to organize themselves 
into a co-operative society, assessing each member 
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a nominal sum as a membership fee to create a fund 
necessary to commence business, issuing a cer- 
tificate for same, and in the event of said employe 
leaving the service of the company, on surrender 
of the certificate the amount to be refunded to 
him. The society to elect officers and a board of 
governors to conduct the business, said board of 
governors to select competent help to operate the 
business, purchasing the necessary food, cook and 
serve it to the employes at cost—that is, at such a 
figure as to maintain the service on a good busi- 
ness basis. Arrangements could be made, with 
the co-operation of the company, to carry on all 
details in such a manner as I believe it would be 
— to give good, substantial and wholesome 
ood at a much less cost than they can now purchase 
the same. 

“Again, I would conduct a series of talks to the 
employes on service, methods, and energy, and 
conservation of materials. I would develop the 
mind, stimulate their interest, and educate them 
along the field your firm covers. 

“‘Again, I would introduce a system of appren- 
ticeship to all branches of your business. This I 
would organize along civil service lines—compell- 
ing applicants to pass a physical and educational 
test, selecting them for the aptitude displayed by 
such an examination. I would especially train all 
these young men to fill all important positions in 
your industry. 

“Again, I would maintain a cost system which 
would exact each employe to make outa daily 
statement of work executed and the time consumed 
thereon. ‘ 

‘‘What you want to accomplish is to educate 
your men to know what you desire them to know, 
and to know that they know it.”’ 


Newest Improved Machinery at Work. 

In order that the committee from the 
American Federation of Labor headquar- 
ters might obtain somewhat in detail the 
information it desired as to the new ma- 
chinery in the Bureau, Director Ralph re- 
quested Mr. B. R. Stickney, Mechanical 
Expert and Designer of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, to accompany the 
committeemen through the main building 
and show them the latest devices at work. 
A force of thirty machinists are in the 
machine shop of the Bureau, in which the 
experimental work on improved designs is 
carried on. Mr. Stickney has originated 
fourteen labor-saving devices now in use in 
the Bureau. The more important of these 
are the automatic sheet wetting, the note- 
sheet trimming, automatic numbering, seal- 
ing, separating, collating, stamp coiling and 
counting devices. Long lines of the trim- 
ming machines, each with its girl attendant, 


are seen in operation in one room, perform- 
ing the work with an accuracy, speed and 
neatness never imagined as possible before 
they came into use. The machines which 
at a single operation seal, separate and 
count currency notes, have set aside for- 
ever a certain amount of hand labor that it 
would require a technician to compute. 
The new automatic paper dampening ma- 
chine does its work at a cost of 14 cents a 
thousand sheets as against 52 cents by the 
hand method which it has done away 
with. It saves $18.24 a day on each ma- 
chine, turning out 48,000 sheets, the total 
saving being about $42,000 a year. One 
of the American Federation of Labor com- 
mitteemen who was a machinist was con- 
vinced as to the validity of the claims of: 
the Bureau for its new devices. Of the 
$440,000 reduced outlay of the Bureau last 
year, the new machinery saved $270,000, 
and the present fiscal year, by Mr. Stick- 
ney’s estimate, will see this sum increased 
to twice that amount. 

Mr. Stickney was asked: ‘‘In the intro- 
duction of your fourteen devices, did or- 
ganized labor interpose any obstacle?’’ His 
reply was decidedly in the negative. Mr. 
Stickney, before being advanced to his 
present official position, was a member of 
the machinists’ union, but now, as is the 
case with Mr. Ralph, is no longer entitled 
by the by-laws of that union to member- 
ship. On this point, Mr. Stickney re- 
marked that it had thus so happened in the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving that 
two ex-members of organized labor had 
been chiefly instrumental in increasing 
through perfected machinery and revised 
methods the efficiency of the force and the 
economy of the Bureau. His own part in 
the mechanical department would not have 
been possible but for the prompting and 
encouragement of the Director. Since the 
latter had assumed his present position, he 
had followed the dual policy of seeking 
every advantage in administering the Bu- 











reau, through the selection of competent 
workmen and the adoption of better ma- 
chines and methods, while at the same time 
looking after the welfare of the working 
staff, including the re-employment by the 
Government of every person displaced. The 
work and output of the Bureau is continually 
increasing, but the force has not been en- 
larged in proportion. The Bureau has won 
the printing of postage stamps through 
competition, it having at one time been 
done by a company, the saving to the Gov- 
ernment being $100,000 to $150,000 per 
year. Three firms were last year compet- 
ing for other work done in the Bureau, but 
on July 1 the Bureau met and bettered their 
best bids. A letter of commendation from 
the Secretary of the Treasury acknowl- 
edges the progressiveness in the mechanical 
division of the Bureau in which the ma- 
chinists are employed. 

As to the grade of the work performed in 
the Bureau, no expert in printing, in fact 
no one capable of pronouncing even an 
amateur opinion on the subject, would fora 
moment say that, for example, the cur- 
rency notes of the South American Gov- 
ernments, printed in New York,were at all 
to be compared with United States notes. 

As to the status of competition between 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and 
private firms, it is to be kept in mind that 
the doors of the Bureau are open so that 
any one may observe its mechanical proc- 
esses, while the doors of the private printer 
and engraver are kept closed. 


The following statement is made by the 
plate printers for the first time: 


The Plate Printers’ Statement. 


There has in recent months been considerable 
discussion in the newspaper and periodical press 
of the relative merits of hand-press and power- 
press methods of printing money. The Govern- 
ment now prints its national bank notes, Treasury 
notes, bonds, checks and other securities by the 
nan -press method. It is proposed to repeal the 
law which provides that our securities must be 
printed on hand-roller presses and install machines 
known as power-presses. 

The plate printers are intelligent, skilled work- 
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men. Their calling requires ability of a high de- 
gree. Great care, skill and judgment must be 
exercised in order to produce good work. Neither 
as a body nor as individuals are they opposed to 
progress. Whenever it shall be demonstrated that 
the product of machines can successfully and sat- 
isfactorily supplant their handicraft, they will be 
quick to admit it. 

They claim that the most satisfactory, because 
the most ‘‘secure,’’ work ever done has been done 
and is now being done by them on the hand-roller 
presses. The handling, the heating, the putting 
on of the ink, the wiping of the plate, now heavy, 
now light, to bring out the effect intended by the 
engraver, the temperature of the hand, the texture 
of the skin, all requiring the constant exercise of 
forethought, judgment and fine skill (human effort 
entirely) are attributes that belong solely to the 
printer and can not be supplied by machines. 

The product of the skill of the engraver and 
plate printer is to be seen in every walk of life, 
where artistic beauty and refinement reign. In the 
homes of our people are hung steel engraved 
pictures; in lawyers’ and doctors’ offices are their 
diplomas, plate printed on sheepskin; in our 
choice literature are seen the photogravure illus- 
trations; the wedding invitations of our sons and 
daughters are all plate printed; calendars, letter- 
heads of many leading business houses are printed 
by hand from finely engraved plates. The United 
States Government also should use the finest 
printing in the production of its securities. This is 
absolutely necessary in order to maintain the 
present high artistic standard of our money, a 
standard which all the world acknowledges to be 
the highest and best. An additional, and more 
important, reason for maintaining this high stand- 
ard is that the maximum of safety against counter- 
feiting shall be guaranteed our people. 

In plate printing the principal points are to 
reproduce ia relief the lines the engraver cuts into 
the steel; that is, to have the lines, both heavy 
and light, hold the maximum amount of ink 
which produces the high and light shades of the 
engraver’s art and gives tone and expression to the 
product. Todo this requires skill, thought and 
time. Rare skill must be exercised in the wiping 
of the plate with a cloth, or rag, as it is commonly 
called in the trade. If you will notice, in different 
notes the engraved lines run in every direction, 
horizontal, perpendicular and circular, in fact, 
any way that the designer plans. As the ‘‘wiper’’ 
on a power-press can only wipe in one direction, 
which is a half circular one, and as the weight 
of it is over 200 pounds, it can readily be seen that 
that part of the line which runs in the same direc- 
tion as that of the wiper is bound to be wiped out, 
or nearly so, while, on the other hand, the printer 
on a hand-press can manipulate his rag in every 
direction, always wiping against the line, and con- 
sequently leaving the maximum amount of ink 
necessary therein. On the power-press, in order to 

permit the printer to polish the plate, it is neces- 
sary to lower the wiper very cluse to the plate. 
The weight of the wiper combined with the force 
which is necessary to remove the ink wipes the 
plate very clean and close, and consequently 
produces an impression that has no color or life 
and is flat in appearance. It also eliminates 
the detail of an impression, which is the hardest 
part of a note to produce; that is, the fine lines on 
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the face of a portrait or a shading behind the 
titles. In examining counterfeit notes, a person 
can readily see that in nearly every particular the 
detail is lacking. On a hand-press, in wiping a 
plate, various parts of the plate are wiped differ- 
ently. Forinstance, on a portrait, the background, 
which is always delicately engraved, is wiped 
very lightly and smoothly, while the coat, which 
is generally heavy, is wiped down so as to give it 
asmooth appearance. If the plate is worn, it is 
wiped carefully; if too black or strong, it is wiped 
close. The wiper on the power-press, being me- 
chanical, wipes the whole plate in the same man- 
ner without any regard for the different parts of 
the engraving or whether the plate is worn or new. 
As the wiper on the power-press wipes the plate so 
close it is necessary to use a great deal of pressure 
to bring up or print what remains in the engraved 
line. The pressure thus used calenders the paper 
and lessens the life of the note, because it breaks 
down the linen fibres in the paper. In bank note 
printing all the paper is wet so as to soften it in 
order to force it down intothe engraved lines. As it 
is manifestly impossible to wet every sheet exactly 
alike, the hand-press man when he comes to a dry 
sheet, pulls it slowly through the press, but 
quickly with a wet sheet. The power-press pulls 
all sheets alike, at the same rate of speed. 

The point may be urged that the power-press 
has improved in the past few years. This is not a 
fact. The only changes made are that the motive 
power has been changed from steam to electric 
power, hence the new name, ‘‘power-presses,’’ 
several minor attachments have improved the me- 
chanical working of the press, such as more speed 
and smoother running; also new safety appli- 
ances partially protect the printer and assistants 
from injury, but there positively has been no im- 
oe: in the work executed by the press. In 

ct, the increased speed has lowered the quality 
of the product. 

For more than twenty years the builders of the 
power-presses have been trying to improve them, 
but have not succeeded in overcoming three ob- 
stacles, namely, the wiper, the filling-in roller, and 
the enormous pressure. The basic principle in 
— printing is to fill all the engraved lines 

ll of ink. The power-press filling-in roller does 
not do this, as it can only pass over the plate once, 
filling in only the bottom of the engraved lines. 
Any one who examines the plate after it has 
passed under the filling-in roller, can very easily 
see the engraved lines through the ink, whereas if 
it were filled in properly none of these lines would 
be visible. It can plainly be seen that the press 
starts off wrong in the beginning of its operation 
by not putting enough ink in the lines to produce 

a perfect impression. The next operation of the 
press is to remove enough ink from the plate to 
allow the printer to polish it clean. The wiper is 
a contrivance which weighs approximately 200 
pounds and it takes two men to remove it from 
the press. The part of it which rests on the plate 
is a flat pad about two feet long and one foot wide. 
This pad is covered with felt and under it and di- 
rectly over the plate passes the wiping rag. This 
rag is about eighty yards in length and is wound 
on a spindle and placed on top of the wiper; as 
it is used up it is rewound on another spindle. 
The pad or wiper comes down on the face of the 
plate and wipes across the plate in a certain fixed 


way. On an engraved plate the lines run in every 
direction and of course a great many of them in 
the same direction the wiper takes. These lines 
consequently are wiped out, or nearly so, on ac- 
count of the fact that the wiper being mechanical 
can not exercise any refinement of judgment. 
There is one more thing about the wiper on the 
power-press. It wipes with a great deal of force, 
being screwed down very close to the plate. This 
is necessary in order to remove the ink so that the 
printer can polish the plate, which he has to do 
very rapidly, as the plate is in continuous motion. 
In fact, he is reaching towards it as it comes to 
him or as it goes away. Its position is changing 
all the while and he has to jump after it as it 
moves. It is plain to the average person that it is 
impossible for any man to polish the plateas clean as 
can the man on the hand-press, where the plate is 
stationary and where the man has time to judge 
and decide conditions. After the plate leaves the 
printer it passes under the printing roller, which is 
covered with felt blankets. As the plate has very 
little ink left in the lines, on account, first, of not 
being properly filled in, and, second, of being wiped 
so close by the wiper, enormous pressure is neces- 
sary in order to bring up what remains of the ink 
in the lines. Consequently, the impression has a 
flat, dull appearance, approaching a lithograph, 
and is easily reproduced by the counterfeiter. The 
enormous pressure calenders the paper, rendering 
it more difficult to print the reverse side of the 
note and also lessens its life. 

Another reason for the flatness is that in using 
these presses the ink must be much thinner and 
weaker than the hand-press ink in order that 
it will flow freely from the ink fountain, which is 
immediately over the filling-in roller. Weak ink, 
having a great deal of linseed oil in its composition, 
always will produce a poor impression. 

The method of printing by hand is entirely dif- 
ferent from that by power. In hand work the plate 
lies stationary on a small gas stove, which is used 
to slightly warm the plate so that the ink can 
be removed without using any force. The printer 
carefully and evenly charges his roller with ink, 
then rolls it over the surface of the plate from four 
to six times, filling in all engraved lines so that 
none of them is visible. He then takes his wiping 
rag, which is a piece of starched cheese-cloth, 
about five feet in length by three in width, folded 
to suit his hand, and carefully and swiftly wipes 
the plate. In using the rag he is careful to wipe 
across the lines of the plate. If the rag which he 
is using followed the lines of the plate he would 
wipe out the ink and leave an imperfect impression. 
He avoids anything of the kind by passing the rag 
across the plate. Different parts of the plate are 
treated by the hand-press man in different ways. 
If the lines are heavy he is likely to wipe more 
from them than when they are light. The rag, as 
folded in the printer’s hand, forms a springy pad, 
and it is this elasticity which precludes the wiping 
of the plate close. The hand-press man next care- 
fully polishes the plate evenly until the surface 
shines and every particle of ink is removed. The 
plate is then lifted into the press and the assistant 
lays on the sheet, which has first been dampened 
and brushed by her, ‘‘as it is manifestly impossi- 
ble for the wetting division to wet every sheet alike 
owing to the fact that the Bureau prints hundreds 
of millions of sheets a year.’’ The printer, if the 
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sheet is dry, pulls the press slowly to allow the 
paper to sink down into the engraved lines; if it is 
too wet, quite quickly. The power-press, on the 
other hand, — alt sheets alike, at the same 
speed. The sheet is then removed from the plate 
by the assistant. If examined by any one, the 
difference between it and the power-press impres- 
sion can be easily detected; the hand-impression 
shows life and strength; every line and detail is 
there—the color is rich and it is indeed a work of 
art. 

Many thousands of aliens arrive in this country 
every year. A certain percentage of them are 
criminals and they take readily to counterfeiting. 
Then we have the criminally inclined among our 
own people, who await the best opportunity to 
counterfeit. The mere statement of these facts 
would seem to be all the argument necessary to 
have the standard of our money so high that it 
will be impossible for these people to imitate it. 

The point has been raised that Canada has her 
money printed on power-presses. This is a fact, 
but Canada is an agricultural country with a popu- 
lation of approximately seven million people. It 
has few large cities and its population is widely 
scattered. Naturally the number of criminals is 
much lower than with us. Hence the question of 
security is not so urgent as it is in ourcountry. A 
comparison of their currency with ours shows that 
our notes are very much superior in engraving 
and printing. It is a significant fact that the 
Canadian, government has its notes of highest 
denomination printed by the hand-press method. 
The reason for this is obvious. 

Bankers, business men, statesmen and others 
who have traveled abroad have been struck with 
the artistic beauty of our money, especially when 
compared with that of other countries. They de- 
clare that in appearance, designs, engraving and 
printing it is superior to the money of all other 
countries. In view of the great amount of coun- 
terfeiting of the currency of other countries which 
is known to exist, they can not understand why it 
is seriously proposed to alter or disturb the present 
high artistic standard of our securities. 

Instead of lowering the standard of our notes it 
should be the duty of the Government to try to 
improve it, if possible, by throwing more security 
around our circulating medium. It is proposed to 
place a multi-colored tint and a water mark on the 
notes, These changes will help, as they compel 
the counterfeiter to use additional labor and in- 
genuity, but they can also easily be counterfeited 
by skilled criminals. The most difficult barrier, 
however, which the counterfeiter has to overcome 
is the engraving and printing. If the standard of 
these is lowered, his work of counterfeiting is 
that much easier. 

In the past when Congress investigated this 
question, exhibits in the form of impressions, pur- 
ported to be from power-presses and impressions 
said to be from hand-presses, were presented by 
the other side for comparison. Naturally, people 
will always strive to present as good an argument 
as possible for their side. Therefore, exhibits of 
this kind should not have much weight in 
arriving at a conclusion. The proper way to 
learn the merits of the power and the hand press 
is to visit the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, and examine the work as it comes from the 
power and the hand presses. Then the good and 
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bad points can easily be seen even by a layman. 
One of the best methods of proving the superiority 

of the hand-press method over the power-press 

method is to take a plate and print an impression 

by the power-press method. Then stop the press, 

fill in the same plate with ink by hand, wipe and 

polish it by hand, and then print it. The differ- 

ence in the two impressions will be so marked 

that anyone can notice it immediately. 

The argument has been advanced that outside 
firms use these presses and that the work is satis- 
factory. Some outside firms do use the presses, 
such, for instance, as the American Bank Note 
Company, of New York; but no fair comparison 
can be made between the United States Govern- 
ment and the American Bank Note Company, as 
the latter is a commercial institution conducted 
for profit, and dividends must be paid to the stock- 
holders. Therefore the question of security and 
duty to its customers and the public is not as high 
as that which Congress owes to the American 
people. 

The question, in our opinion, is a very important 
one, not only to the plate printers, but to all the 
men, women and children in the United States 
who have in their pockets paper notes. For 
instance, if a poor man who earns small wages 
should, in receiving change while paying his debts, 
have a counterfeit note foisted on him, the loss 
would fall on him and his family. But the blame 
for this crime against him and his wife and 
little ones would lie with his Government if, by 
cheapening the process of making its money, it 
facilitated the work of counterfeiters. In fact, 
all the citizens of the United States are vitally 
interested in the integrity of the work of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing and in the 
greatest degree of security which can be guar- 
anteed by the Government in its issues, such as 
United States currency, gold and silver certificates, 
national bank notes, bonds, checks, internal rev- 
enue stamps, etc. The banker, the merchant, the 
farmer, all classes of the community, have the 
highest right to demand that Congress shall pro- 
vide every possible safeguard which our national 
legislature in its wisdom and experience shall be 
able to enact. 

So long as the Government makes the money of 
the people, it is bound to protect those securities 
from the taint of spurious issues. Such protection 
is assured in the greatest degree by the excellence 
of American engraving and hand-roller printing. 
Each is necessary to the other. If the hand- 
roller process is abandoned for the power-press 
process, the present high standard of our en- 
graving must be lowered. Forit isa fact that does 
not admit of controversy that the power-presses 
can not print securities from the excellently 
engraved plates now prepared for the hand-roller 
presses. And it is also true that the art of steel- 
plate engraving can not progress beyond the ability 
of hand-roller printers to produce printing of 
equivalent excellence. 

Usually there are three methods employed by 
counterfeiters. First, steel engraving; second, 
photography, or photo-engraving, and, third, 
lithography. 

Steel engraving, of course, produces the best 
counterfeits. For instance, the one-hundred- 
dollar Munro counterfeit note, engraved by Taylor 
& Bredell, of Philadelphia, several years ago, was 
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so good that the Government was obliged to call 
in all the notes of that denomination, and the 
banks refused to accept them for fear of taking a 
spurious one. This note was no doubt the best 
counterfeit that has appeared in years. It is a 
well-known fact among detectives of counterfeit 
money that one of the first things examined on a 
counterfeit note is the printing and also the proc- 
ess by which it was executed. Every line on the 
face and back is gone over by the expert, with the 
help of a powerful magnifying glass, and if one of 
the engraved lines is broken or mashed or if the 
color is off, any minute difference between the 
counterfeit and the genuine note is carefully noted 
and is incorporated in a circular letter which is 
sent out all over the country as a warning. One 
of the methods the experts employ in the redemp- 
tion division of the Treasury Department to detect 
counterfeit notes is to closely examine the backs 
of all bills. As a rule, counterfeiters do not pay 
as much attention to the back of a bill as they do 
to the face. The high standard of engraving and 
printing on the back enables these experts more 
easily to detect the counterfeit notes. One expert 
alone has caught 400 by this method. 

Last year a counterfeiter by the name of Crahan 
counterfeited $20,000 worth of one-hundred-dollar 
gold notes; the faces of these notes were nearly 
perfect, but fortunately the color of the gold ink 
was a little off. This enabled the secret service offi- 
cials to effect his capture and save the Govern- 
ment and the people thousands of dollars. This 
shows that every process of printing on our notes 
should be executed in the finest manner possible. 

Power-press plate printing is easier for the 
counterfeiter to reproduce than hand-press. First, 
the action of the wiper, as we have said, is such 
that an impression is produced that has a flat, 
colorless appearance, approaching a lithograph; 
the reason for this is that only a scum of ink is left 
in the lines and the beautiful shades of light and 
dark are eliminated. The portraits and the vig- 
nettes have no expression, as the details are miss- 
ing. In order to print even the work which the 
power-presses now produce it is necessary to en- 
grave coarse designs, thus enabling the counter- 
feiter the more easily to ply his vocation. 

The report of the secret service division of the 
Treasury Department shows that that division 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, 
captured $490,765.55 of counterfeit notes and céins. 
Of this amount, $467,221 was in foreign money, 
leaving a balance of $23,534.55 of our money 
which was spurious. This one item shows con- 
clusively that our money, because of its high 
standard, is the hardest in the world to imitate. 

The report further states that in contraband prop- 
erty captured were one hundred counterfeit United 
States Navy Department blank checks, photo- 
graphs of United States drafts; forged paymaster’s 
checks, and trade checks. Thus is emphasized the 
wisdom of Congress in including the word 
“checks”’ in the present law on the statute books. 
Experts state that the greatest difficulty the 
counterfeiter has to meet, in copying an en- 
graving from a steel plate, is due to the relief 
which the impression has. As the power-press 
impression is very flat and the hand-press im- 
pression stands clearly forth in bold relief, it can 
easily be seen which is the more difficult to 
counterfeit. 


The question of economy or cheapness should 
not prejudice judgment in this proposition, be- 
cause it is not true economy to print cheap money 
which can easily be imitated and cause the people 
of our country to lose many thousands of dollars 
annually. The confidence of the citizen in the 
Government and its issue should never be shaken. 
This confidence has reached its highest point in 
the United States and it should forever be main- 
tained, even if the cost of printing our money is 
higher than by power-presses. The security that 
our notes afford against counterfeiting, by reason 
of the high character of the engraving and print- 
ing, is worth tenfold the amount of money which 
it is alleged can be saved. 

It would seem not to need argument to carry 
home conviction of the grave danger that lies in 
experimenting, for the sake of cheapness, with the 
securities of the people. To resort to the cheaper 
method proposed would, in addition to the great 
losses which ultimately must be entailed upon the 
people, put the Government to great additional 
expense in hunting down counterfeiters and prose- 
cuting them. 

There is no function of our Government which 
more intimately concerns all the people than that 
of making money. It is a function which reaches 
out and touches the pocket nerve of every citizen. 
Apparently, the people are satisfied. If they have 
any complaint to voice, surely it is not with the 
artistic and mechanical quality of their money. 
They have not been heard from demanding that 
their money be more cheaply made. There is no 
popular demand for a change. It has not been 
made an issue in any kind of a campaign. What 
Senator or Representative has heard from his peo- 
ple, his bankers, manufacturers, farmers, small 
business men, wage-earners, demanding that he 
shall vote to put in jeopardy of counterfeiting their 
circulating medium? We question whether one 
single demand of this nature has come up from 
the people. And until there shall be such a pop- 
ular demand for a change, we contend that the 
safe policy is to permit the present law on the sub- 
ject to remain on the statute book. When there 
shall be a change let it be in response to popular 
demand and after a full and free discussion in 
committees and in both houses of Congress. 

This is no new subject in Congress. It has been 
discussed many times. For the benefit of those 
who are to give it renewed consideration, we sub- 
mit herewith some pertinent excerpts from former 
discussions: 

The minority of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency having under consideration H. R. No, 
150, the second session of the Forty third Con- 
gress, whose recommendations were accepted, in 
referring to the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, said: ‘‘From the Bureau so organized employ- 
ing the highest obtainable skill and using none 
but the best procurable materials and exacting 
from every employe his best effort, we should nat- 
urally expect satisfactory results. And we are not 
surprised therefore at the unrivaled character of 
the work, nor that it received the highest award 
for banknote engraving at the Vienna Exposition 
of 1873. A lower degree of excellence would be 
a discreditable failure. As one security against 
counterfeiting our public obligations, the highest 
style of artistic on mechanical execution is very 
important. Against all forms of counterfeiting 











which depend for success upon imitation by means 
of manual dexterity, this obviously is a complete 
defense’ (p. 12). ‘‘In the Bureau the plates are 
prepared by the best methods, the expense being 
but a secondary consideration’”’ (p. 17). 

The Committee on Expenditures in the Treas- 
ury Department, who in 1888 thoroughly investi- 
gated this question by having appear before them 
Government officials, engravers, transferrers, plate 
printers, examiners, and other experts, reported to 
the House (House Report 3220, Fiftieth Congress, 
second session), in part, as follows: 

“Granting that Mr. Graves’ figures are abso- 
lutely correct, and that the use of the steam- 
presses effects an actual saving of 18 per cent 
in the expenses of his Bureau, there remains the 
increased expense of maintaining the secret serv- 
ice division, which must be incurred so long as 
the obligations and securities of the Government 
can be readily and successfully imitated, an ex- 
penditure which can readily be reduced as soon as 
the Government shall be able to make it impossi- 
ble to counterfeit them. And when this degree of 
excellence in printing our notes shall be reached 
there will be the further saving of expenses at- 
tending the prosecution of captured counterfeiters. 
But the committee can not agree that the mere 
question of economy in printing the obligations 
and securities of the Government merits consider- 
ation in this connection. In their opinion there is 
but one point at issue in considering this bill, and 
that is the duty of the Government to afford the 
citizens the greatest attainable security against 
counterfeit notes; and being satisfied that this 
security can be obtained in a greater degree by 
using the hand-roller press exclusively they are 
unanimously of the opinion that the steam-presses 
should be discarded. 

“For the reasons heretofore stated, the commit- 
tee reports back the bill with the following 
amendment: In line 4 of the first section, after the 
word ‘notes’ strike out the word ‘checks’ and in- 
sert the words ‘internal revenue’ and after the 
word ‘stamp’ strike out the words ‘and drafts’ so 
that the section will read: 

‘“«*That from,and after the passage of this act all 
Government securities, bonds, notes, and internal 
revenue stamps shall be printed in the highest 
style of the art of plate printing from the hand- 
roller ptesses, and as amended the committee rec- 
ommend that the bill be passed.’ ”’ 

Hon. John Sherman, when Secretary of the 
Treasury, appointed a committee to investigate 
this question. This committee made an exhaus- 
tive investigation and their report is in part as fol- 
lows: ‘‘After a careful, patient, and as thorough an 
examination as practicable, the committee have 
arrived at the conclusion, from the facts disclosed 
by the evidence in our examination of the ques- 
tion submitted, that work done by the steam-press 
does not attain as high a standard as that done by 
the hand-roller presses.’’ 

Mr. E. O. Graves, former Chief of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, and one of the strongest 
advocates of the steam-press, in a statement to the 
Committee on Finance in 1888, stated: ‘‘As to the 
comparative merits of steam printing and hand 
printing it may be said that speaking in the widest 
sense, steam printing is not equal to hand printing; 
that is to say that the steam-press has not shown 
the capacity to print the finest grades of work, 
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such as the black faces of notes, bonds and drafts. 
This is the conclusion of all of the committees 
which have looked into the subject and it is ac- 
cepted by the management of this Bureau.”’ 

Mr. Lorenzo J. Hatch, reputed to be one of the 
finest engravers in the world, and who is at present 
employed by the Chinese Government as director 
of the new Chinese Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, wrote the following letter on the subject 
(page 382, Senate Hearings Committee on Finance): 
Mr. E. L. JORDAN, Washington, D.C. 

Srr: In answer to your request for my opinion of 
steam-power plate printing, I would say that steam- 
presses such as now are in use can have no proper 
place in the production of Government securities, if it 
is the policy of the Government to depend upon excel- 
lence of work for its protection. The high standard of 
work which the United States Government has de- 
manded in the past has developed the profession of 
engraving, transferring, and printing bank notes to 
a perfection that has attracted repeated orders of 
millions of dollars from other countries. If the stand- 
ard is lowered the profession must follow just as 
sarely as they rose to meet the high demand. While 
realizing that steam printing, if the work could 
be done properly, would be an advantage to engravers, 
inasmuch as it would be reducing the cost, open up a 
larger field for the adaptation of the art, I do not be- 
lieve that machines ever can do the work equally well 
if hand printing were done under the best conditions 
possible, and I can not but feel disheartened at the 
growing tendency to substitute poor methods of giv- 
ing expression to so noble an art, and that the feeling 
of “good enough” should be creeping into a business 
that has earned this country a world-wide reputation. 
Respectfully, LORENZO J. HATCH. 


It might be well to add in connection that the 
committee of Chinese experts, who were sent to 
this country by their Government to investigate 
the methods used in this country, after visiting all 
the large printing houses and bank-note compa- 
nies, recommended to their Government that the 
methods conducting the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing of this country should be adopted by 
the Chinese Government when their Bureau was 
installed. 

John S. Bell, former Chief of the Secret Service 
Division, in his communication to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, said 
in part: 

“In my judgment the printing can be best done 
and in a higher state of art when done by hand 
than that which is printed by steam-press.”’ 

The subsequent act of Congress in enacting a law, 
requiring that the Government securities be 
printed from hand-roller presses, demonstrated 
its desire to throw around the people’s money the 
greatest safeguard against counterfeiting regard- 
less of the greater cost of hand-press printing. 
This wise policy of Congress was well expressed 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency in its 
report on H. R. 150, the second session of the Forty- 
third Congress: ‘‘All these circumstances have 
satisfied the committee that the best methods of 
printing, numbering, sealing and issuing of the 
securities of the United States ought to be adopted 
which will approach the nearest toe be absolutely 
secure against error and fraud, even if such method 
should be more expensive than others which have 
less guarantee of protection.’’ 

On page 2 of their report the committee states 
that the first requisite is, of course, ‘‘security,’’ and 
on page three, they emphasize, if possible, this 
truism by saying: ‘‘But not only is actual security, 
but the confidence of the people that their obliga- 
tions are secure.’’ 
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MR. MARKS “Comes BACK:” SO Do WE. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


ences with Mr. Marcus M. Marks et 

Al.,’’ in the October,1910, number of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, we repub- 
lished in full an article which Mr. Marks 
wrote for the /nudependent, under the title 
‘‘The Employer and the Labor Union.’’ 
To this we replied in full in the same issue 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Mr. 
Marks thereupon sent us a second article 
agreeing to and dissenting from views we 
expressed, and requested its publication. 
In answer thereto we informed him that we 
did not observe anything in the second ar- 
ticle containing an additional thought or 
claim controverting what was contained in 
our reply. We stated that we did him the 


A jn the caption ‘‘Labor’s Differ- 


justice of republishing his article in full, as 
it appeared in the /ndependent, and then 


took issue with him upon each point 
raised; that if we had not published the 
article in full, or had in any way misrepre- 
sented his position, there would have been 
good grounds on his part for complaint; 
that it was a fair presumption that his ar- 
ticle presented his whole case and that our 
answer wasa statement of labor’s side of 
that case, and that the issue between us 
was therefore squarely joined. We called 
Mr. Marks’ attention to the fact that in the 
November issue and in other issues of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, we had labored 
with Dr. Eliot and others upon the same 
contentions, and that for these various 
reasons, no injustice having been done him, 
there existed no necessity for the publica- 
tion of his second article. 

Later Mr. Marks, both in a letter and in a 
conversation, expressed the feeling that an 
injustice had been done him; that while his 
article was impersonal our reply was per- 
sonal (both being published in the October 
number). He claimed that he stated the 
employers’ contentions and attitude and 
not his own. We insist that when Mr. 
Marks set forth the employers’ position 


and then failed to express any dissent from 
it, in view of the fact that he is an em- 
ployer, it was not an unfair deduction that 
he accepted that position as hisown. Let 
us reverse the position. Supposing that in 
an article we had declared, as we often have 
declared, that laborstands for the union shop 
and against the so-called ‘‘open shop.’’ 
Would any one for a moment infer or suspect 
that we did not express our own convictions 
on the subject, or that we expected or desired 
immunity from the responsibilities incident 
to the struggle for its achievement? 

We can not permit any one to imagine, 
much less have aeseeming justification for 
the claim, that an injustice has been done 
him, and therefore out of regard for the 
cause of labor and of justice we print Mr. 
Mark’s second contribution with some com- 
ments, and close it with a letter addressed 
to him and to all whom it may concern: 


Mr. Marks’ Second Article. 


To the American Federationist: 

Allow me to express my appreciation of the full 
discussion in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST of 
October, 1910, of my paper on ‘‘The Employer and 
the Labor Union.’’ The greatest hope for the 
establishment of ideal relations between employer 
and employed lies in such open and calm inter- 
change of views; for the conclusion will certainly 
be reached that tests of strength through strikes 
and lockouts, expensive and distressing to both 
parties, ultimately establish no principles, whereas 
impartial investigations of facts are most apt to 
clear up misunderstandings and lead to industrial 
peace on its only Jasting basis, namely justice. 

Capital and Labor.—I heartily agree with the 
statement that it is well to substitute the terms em- 
ployer and employed for those popularly used, 
namely Capital and Labor. Your article very 
properly says: ‘“‘It very often happens, especially 
in this country, that the employed are collectively 
possessed of no mean amount of capital and in 
cases the employer, even on a considerable scale, 
is himself not much of a capitalist.” Would that 
your statement were strongly impressed on the 
mind of every man and woman in our community. 
In attempting to solve the problem of the fair divi- 
sion of the profits of industry between employer 
and employed, both parties would act with more 
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patience and conservatism if they remembered 
that by conflicts which endanger capital they are 
attacking not only the interests of the employer 
but equally those of the a ed. 

Investigation Boards in industrial Disputes.— 
It was this conviction that led me to inquire into 
the operations of the Canadian Labor act, which 
has been in force since 1907. After studying what 
statistics were obtainable regarding this so-called 
“Lemieux’’ act, I personally interviewed in 
Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec many 
prominent parties who had practical experience in 
its workings. Representatives of employers and 
of employed as well as judges and others repre- 
senting the public agreed unanimously that the 
act was a step in the right direction and that up 
to this time its results have been beneficial to all 
classes of society. The minister of labor reports 
that out of eighty-two industrial disputes in which 
the services of investigation boards were required, 
seventy-six were adjusted without strikes. The 
value of this is beyond calculation. If we stop to 
consider the misery, the ill-feeling and the eco- 
nomic loss to employer and employed incident to 
one strike and multiply these by seventy-six, we 
are at once interested in the simple machinery by 
which this great saving has beeneffected. Except 
when invoked by both parties to an industrial dis- 
pute, the Lemieux act applies only to publie util- 
ities and mines. Asa street railway, by its very 
charter is compelled to operate every day, why 
should not the employes of this railway in advance 
agree tothe appointment of an impartial investiga- 
tion board, selected by themselves and the railway, 
to look into the situation and report on the justice 
of their demands before they resort to a strike to 
enforce them? I fail tosee that this course is ‘‘re- 
pugnant not only to that provision of the constitu- 
tion which guarantees that no man shall be kept 
in involuntary servitude except as a punishment 
of crime, but is at variance with every concept of 
liberty and progress.’’ Isn’t it wiser to investigate 
while the men are earning wages, the company 
doing business and the public being accommodated 
rather than take up these questions after a strike 
has been declared? 

The Closed Shop.—I believe the enforced demand 
for the closed shop is one of the greatest stumbling- 
blocks in the way of industrial peace. For this 
reason I have set forth in my article on ‘“‘The Em- 
ployer and the Labor Union” more minute classifi- 
cation of the various shops and their relation to 
the union than your article deems essential. Your 
article states that ‘‘trade unionists deny that there 
is such a thing as the closed shop or an open shop 
because there is no closed union; any qualified 
non-union wage-worker can enter any union shop 
through the union door.’’ In contradiction of 
thisI maintain that if a workingman refuses tojoin a 
union (and there are certainly vast numbers of such 
men) and the employer is not permitted by the 
union to engage such a non-union man, his shop 
is ‘“‘closed’’ no matter how wide open the union 
maybe. Furthermore, is it really a fact that there 
is no closed union? There is certainly evidence to 
the contrary. Also, in certain unionized indus- 
tries, large initiation fees have practically closed 
the doors to many mechanics anxious to obtain 
employment and willing to join the union. 

Exception is taken to my statement that ‘‘the 
unions often undertake the struggle for the closed 
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shop even when only a very few non-union men 
stand in the way of complete organization.’’ 
I have, however, had experience in many such 
cases and always considered the action of the men 
unwise in risking their whole organization in a 
strike for the closed shop for the purpose of either 
adding a few members or punishing a few non- 
members, the ultimate object being to obtain com- 
plete control of the shop. In one case, when 5,000 
men struck because eight workers refused to join 
the union and the employer declined to discharge 
these eight, I helped to persuade the 5,000 to re- 
turn to work without crushing the eight non- 
union men. A year later, however, this vast body 
struck again for the same cause and, as a result, 
the union was sadly dismembered. I believe in the 
union. Were I a workingman I would be a union 
man and bend my energies toward achieving ideal 
conditions. I am sure I would be a very active 
organizer, but I would never try to force an em- 
ployer to become a ‘“‘whipper-in’’ for the union; 
and that is what the enforced closed shop carries 
with it. 

Restriction of Output.—Exception is taken to 
the following statement in my article under the 
head of restriction of output: ‘‘When a man does 
not do his best he wrongs his employer as well as 
himself.’’ In criticism of this your article states: 
‘That is, the employe ought to work sixteen hours 
a day, force all his powers to the last point short 
of breaking down and if he is employed in steel 
works keep at it seven days a week.’’ Your state- 
ment sets up a man of straw and easily knocks 
him down again. I have not contended that a 
mancan do his best working sixteen hours nor 
twelve norten. I repeat that it is wise and only 
fair that every man should do his best while he 
works, 

Apprentices.—Regarding undue limitation of 
apprentices, I agree that there is a fair field for 
discussion in the interpretation of the word 
“‘undue.’’ However, on general principles, I de- 
plore any restriction of opportunity for a youth to 
learn a trade in a practical manner under the eye 
of the master mechanic. 

Minimum Wage.—The idea of the minimum 
wage has, theoretically, much to commend it; but 
unfortunately, in practice, the minimum is usually 
driven up until it becomes in fact the maximum 
wage as well. Thus the uniform maximum wage 
becomes established. It is against this practice 
of a uniform wage that I earnestly protest. It is 
a deadly leveler, enervating ambition and repress- 
ing genius. 

Secondary Boycott.—I have represented the em- 
ployer as condemning the secondary boycott, 
which punishes an innocent third party because 
he refuses to join in the primary boycott. Your 
article implies that a secondary boycott is justifi- 
able but gives no reasons. A statement of these 
would prove very interesting to many who see 
only unjust and inexcusable coercion iff this 
measure. I may add that even the primary boy- 
cott is not always the innocent exercise of the 
“right not to patronize.’’ It frequently includes 
a general conspiracy to completely ruin the one 
boycotted. 

The Sympathetic Strike.—The gist of my state- 
ment against the sympathetic strike is as follows: 
‘“When workingmen, particularly those who are 
under contract with the employers, stop work not 
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because of any difference of their own, but in 
sympathy with striking union workingmen, per- 
haps in an entirely different industry, such action 
is unanimously condemned by employers and by 
the public.’’ 

The answer in your article entirely ignores my 
phrase, ‘‘particularly those who are under contract 
with the employer’’ and contents himself with the 
remark that ‘‘the workingman has a legal and 
moral right to stop work when he pleases.’’ Grant- 
ing that one not under contract has this right, I 
question the policy of stopping work in sympa- 
thetic strike when he is thoroughly content with 
the conditions of his own employment. If men in 
another industry strike, the satisfied man had 
better ‘‘stick to his job,’’ and if, out of sympathy, 
he wishes to give part of his earnings to the 
strikers, he is in my judgment acting more wisely 
and more justly than if he leaves his employer 
and saddles his own support on the union. The 
union is, however, injured even more seriously 
when workingmen under contract break their 
obligations by striking in sympathy with others, 
The fundamental basis of contractual relations be- 
tween employer and employed is undermined by 
such breach of contract. 

Compensation for Accidents.—On the subject of 
compensation for accidents we seem to agree. Your 
article takes exception to but one of my remarks, 
namely, that if an employer assumes all responsi- 
bility for negligence of his employes he should 
have full liberty in their selection. Put yourself 
in his place. If you were hiring an assistant for 
whose negligence you were to be responsible, 
wouldn’t you want the same privilege of selection? 
I see no danger to unionism in this; there is no 
danger only to that particular phase of unionism, 
the closed shop, which in most cases takes from 
the employer the privilege of selecting his own 
help. However, a relief from the unjust and 
ineffective system of liability insurance is very 
welcome. It is to be hoped that the plan for 
prompt and direct compensation for accidents will 
work out most satisfactorily. 

Conclusion.—Your concluding remark is: ‘‘Mr. 
Marks, think of the past condition of labor before 
the era of organization. Look about you now. 
Won’t the future be ours?’’ No! Not yours and 
not the employers; not either’s at the expense of 
the other. The future, if it is to be a prosperous 
and happy one, should show the peaceful co-opera- 
tion of employer and employed with neither ‘‘on 
top’? nor crowing about conquest. The unions 
have done much to make clear to the world the 
claims of the working people to improved condi- 
tions of sanitation, wages, hours, etc. On the other 
hand, however, they have often injured their great 
cause by going to excesses in their efforts to bring 
about these conditions more suddenly than the 

adjustment of trade could stand. But with en- 
lightened discussion, the exercise for forbearance 
and tife spirit of brotherhood i in seeking earnestly 
for justice, both employer and employed will find 
a gradual but sure ascent on the path that leads to 
true and lasting prosperity. 


In the academic or sociological statement 
which Mr. Marks makes under the caption 
of ‘‘Capital and Labor’’ he urges the em- 
ployer and employed to practice more pa- 


tience and conservatism and to remember 
‘“‘that by conflicts which endanger capital 
they are attacking not only the interests of 
the employer but equally those of the em- 
ployed.’’ There’s the rub—‘‘endangering 
capital.’ The health and the welfare of 
the workers are secondary considerations, 
if considerations at all. 

In regard to compulsory investigation 
and arbitration, which Mr. Marks discusses, 
we call attention to the fact that unorgan- 
ized workmen rarely have the opportunity 
to have their grievances investigated or 
adjusted. The strikes of the street railway 
men and thecoal miners aroused the public 
conscience and compelled adjustments more 
fairly commensurate with a degree of human 
justice. Their chances for an investigation 
‘‘while earning wages’’ (and oh, such 
wages! ) 
would have resulted 
and continued misery. 

In our letter to him, as printed below, 

we take full cognizance of Mr. Marks’ 
comment on the union shop, or as he pre- 
fers to call it, the ‘‘closed shop.’’ Here we 
but note our dissent and squarely join issue 
with him when he says that there are vast 
numbers of workingmen who 7e/use to join 
aunion. In the light of our long experi- 
ence, we are positive that we are within the 
limit of absolute truth when we say that 
there are few, if any, workmen who refuse 
to joina union. Some may not join a union, 
but in such cases they are laboring under 
the impression that they are currying favor 
with their employers, rather than exercis- 
ing their own judgment or serving their 
own permanent interests. Workmen feel, 
either from their own intelligence or intui- 
tion, that their own best interests are served 
in the trade unions. Mr. Marks knows 
from his own experience that the most in- 
sistent demands for the union shop have 
come from the newly organized, who from 
recent experience have learned the trickery 
and coercion of their employers, exerted to 
openly or insidiously weaken the spirit of 
unionism among their employes. 

Mr. Marks opposes the limitation of ap- 
prentices and deplores any restriction of 
opportunity for a youth to learn a trade. 
He should know that the limitation is 
merely a regulation so that apprentices may 
not overwhelm one trade, but rather be 
naturally distributed among all the trades. 
Besides, in modern industry, with the divi- 


and the company doing business, 
in silent anguish 
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sion and subdivision and specialization of 
the trades, the question of apprenticeship 
has lost its force. But after all, Mr. Marks, 
with other employers, while much con- 
cerned to find an opportunity for a youth 
to learn a trade, has little to say of the 
thousands of adults, men with families de- 
pendent upon them, who have learned 
trades and who can find no work to do. 
Some sympathetic consideration and prac- 
tical rather than academic reasoning would 
not be amiss in this. 

Mr. Marks is all askew upon his claim 
that the minimum wage becomes the 
maximum. There is nota trade in which a 
minimum wage is established, but that a 
higher wage is paid to the more proficient 
workmen. With the constantly increasing 
cost of living, would Mr. Marks advocate 
a reduction in the minimum wage of the 
workers? Does he not know that wages is 
the great distributing agency of wealth 
produced, and that the higher the wages of 
the masses the larger consumers do they 


become of the wealth produced, and that 


the standard of living is the barometer of 
advancing civilization? 
Labor does not seem to be able to satisfy 


Mr. Marks upon either the primary or the 


secondary boycott. Labor seeks justice, 
not the ruination of any one, but if in the 
quest for justice, for trade or profit, the 
unfair employer is incidentally injured in 
his business, is the result different from 
Mr. Marks’ competition with his fellow 
clothing manufacturers ? 

As to the policy of the sympathetic 
strike, we think the workmen are best com- 
petent to judge. Sympathetic strikes are 
not lightly undertaken, and it is not merely 
a question of policy. It is a matter of 
right, a question of man’s ownership in 
himself and in his labor power, to sell it or 
withhold it, as his best judgment warrants. 
And in so far as contractual relations are 
concerned, the history of industry proves 
they are more frequently broken by em- 
ployers than by organized workmen. 

Mr. Marks admits that the statements in 
his original article regarding compensation 
for accidents to workmen endangers the 
union shop, or, as he prefers to call it, the 
‘closed shop.’’ Labor declines to accept 
his classification. If a compensation prop- 
osition interferes with true unionism, labor 
will prefer to take its chances with a well 


organized union under more liberal em- 
ployers’ liability laws. 

After having published Mr. Marks’ ar- 
ticle in full and our rejoinder in the Octo- 
ber issue, we do not feel called upon to 
critically or in detail here answer his decla- 
rations. We feel impelled, however, to 
express the opinion that he can not in his 
latest utterance claim that the views ex- 
pressed are impersonal and not his own. 
Taking the broader view of the position he 
has taken in his articles, we commend to 
his consideration the following letter: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., /an. 16, 1970. 

My DEAR MR, MARKs: I have taken seriously 
to account your statements to me relative to your 
disappointment in my article in the October 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. I have asked myself, 
Is this article injurious personally to Mr. Marks? 
Has he really any grounds for a just resentment? 
Have I contributed in weakening his influence 
wherein he should be strengthened? In endeavor- 
ing to reply conscientiously to these queries, I 
have carefully re-read your /ndependeni article, 
my rejoinder thereto, and your reply to the letter. 
I have considered all the points brought up in 
these communications, trying to bring uppermost 
in my mind the teachings of truth to be derived 
from them. I have also thought over your verbal 
protest, made to me in New York, in the course of 
which you exhibited on the subject a sensitive- 
ness which I hardly deemed called for, and you 
expressed the impression that I had impaired your 
usefulness as a medium between employers and 
employed in labor disputes. 

As a consequence of my examination of this 
entire matter between us, I am obliged to say, Mr. 
Marks, that, while I am influenced by a sincere 
desire to avoid giving you any reason for feeling 
injured, one comprehensive fact in our controversy 
stands out in my mind beyond all others. It is 
this: You have, both in your /ndependent article 
and in your later letter to me, invaded the precinct 
of the trade unions. It is not for an outsider, an 
employer, to endeavor to substitute for the estab- 
lished principles of trade unionism as understood 
by trade unionists a set of ideasthat seem pleasing 
to him. The trade unionists know their business. 
They have their own organization, with its princi- 
ples, methods, tactics, procedures and nomen- 
clature. 

The trade union movement is not led by tyros. 
The theories of amateurs can have little practical 
effect on labor organization men who have been in 
the actual struggle for a lifetime, and who have 
seen tried out every phase of possible experiment 
and suggestion. The trade unionists have no 
thought of tolerating surrender of any rights 
which through bitter trials they have learned to 
regard as essential. They have no reason to ex- 
pect any one, looking at the wage situation from 
the employer’s point of view, to state the recur- 
rent facts of the industrial contest in any better 
terms than those discussed and accepted by trade 
unionists. 

The wage-workers know full well the best forms 
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of organization. They know, to the dot, what 
constitutes a union or a non-union shop. They 
will reject the term ‘‘closed shop’’ for ‘‘union shop’”’ 
the moment they see the subtle implication which 
employers intend giving to the words “closed 
shop.’’ They recognize when unsubstantiated or 
nebulous generalities are being employed against 
them in argument. Above all, they know their 
rights, howsoever those rights may be stigmatized 
by opponents. No talk, from the bench, from 
“the public,’ from conciliation boards, from any 
agency, government or voluntary, will be allowed 
to confuse the wage-workers on these two funda- 
mental rights—(1) to sell their labor or not to 
sell it, at their own will; (2) to exercise, or to 
withhold, their purchasing power, at their own will. 

You, with other employers, when acting in your 
capacity as employers, and consequently as critics 
of the unions, are free toassume that “‘the sec- 
ondary boycott is universally and strongly con- 
demned by employers and by the public.” In 
such capacity you possess the undoubted preroga- 
tive of arraigning the trade unions as may seem 
best to you, for you are then representing the other 
side from labor in the contest over terms of em- 
ployment between employerand employe. Should 
you do so, in such capacity, I might or might not 
consider it my duty toreply to you. But when 
you appear before the public as an active partisan 
of industrial peace, as one bent on “‘arriving at a 
better understanding between capital and labor,’’ 
as aconciliator ready to treat with organized labor, 
as a proposer of methods for arbitration and for 
compulsory official investigation of labor disputes 
(the workers meantime to be deprived of their 
right to strike), it is an indispensable requisite to 
an understanding of the situation that your differ- 
ences of view from those held by organized labor 
should be called to public attention. An acqui- 
escence by labor in your views, should they be 
permitted to pass without comment, might be as- 
sumed by society in general. If employer, em- 
ployed, and ‘‘the public’ are in imagination to 
draw about a big council board for the amicable 
discussion of the labor question in general, and 
certain important practical measures affecting the 
trade unions in particular, it would be absurd for 
the union representatives to allow premises to 
which they had objections to be laid down as un- 
contested truth by one of the class representing 
the employers or the public. 

Hence, when your /ndependent article reap- 
peared in booklet form (without the union label), 
showing your persistent intention of having a wide- 
spread distribution, and of course if possible a 
general acceptation, of your views on trade union- 
ism and its practices, the very least I could do was 
to present labor's differences with you in this re- 
spect, carefully performing my duty in proper 
form and manner. It seemed to me I was but 
responding to your invitation to sit at the council 
board and reason the problem out. 

Should it come to pass that union representa- 
tives, invited to take part in public deliberation, 
could let go without challenge your utterances 
relative to the wrongfulness of their own control 
of their purchasing power, to the alleged folly of 
holding out to strike for the union shop, to the 
possibility of restricting labor in its present right 
to quit work, to the necessity of recognizing the 
non-unionists who take jobs at reduced wages 


from union men on strike as being otherwise than 
workers of injury to the wage-earning class and 
willing destroyers of trade unionism, it would be 
evidence that those representatives either were 
unaware of their duty in council or of the fact 
that they were permitting themselves to be men- 
tally chloroformed before the trial of their case, 
The very beginning of an argument must be a 
clear statement of views and a recognition of such 
divergencies as exist in the minds of those taking 
part in the discussion. 

It may be, as you say, “‘the enforced demand 
for the closed (union) shop is one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks in the way of industrial peace.” 
But the fact back of this fact, Mr. Marks, is that 
the trade union is not formed for peace. It is 
organized for protection—with peace, of course, 
where possible. But peace, only, may be death. 
All unions are most anxious for peace—on fair and 
safe terms. But peace on terms that inevitably 
foreshadow ruin for the union is one of the last 
things that a union capable of protecting its mem- 
bers should seek. Defeat at once on this question 
of ‘‘open shop’’ may be preferable to the sure 
crumbling of unionism to begin the day that non- 
unionists shall reap, undisturbed and on equal 
terms, where the unions have sown. 

I see no reason for reiterating here labor’s rea- 
sons for a minimum wage, for the justification of 
exercising its patronage at its discretion, and for 
the strike it regards as right—points further 
touched on by you. To the employer we concede 
his view, as his; similarly, labor gives its side of 
the case, and rests—with the right of action. In 
theoretical circles, or as permanent counsel for 
unchanging interests, men may palaver, parrot- 
like, until doomsday without result. But in the 
workaday world, ‘where deeds are unavoidable, 
where either submission or protest is as sure as 
fate, men may state their case in full to their own 
conviction, but act they must when words fail. 
Labor’s position on the points which you persist 
in trying to reargue is an open chapter to all the 
world. That position is founded on right and 
justice, as organized labor sees these principles, 
and it does not invite the proffer of advice with 
the purpose of altering that position. 

To you, Mr. Marks, and to all employers, and 
the public in general, we extend a hearty invita- 
tion to interest yourselves in the industrial prob- 
lem. Organized labor finds no fault with any man 
for his honest opinions. But surely it has the 
right to its own opinions as against those it deems 
erroneous. Kindly take trade unionism as it is. 
Please accept my comments on your views, not as 
animadversion or even as expressing a desire to 
shake youin any of your own cherished princi 
ples. My intention is nothing more than to note 
our differences as participants about the council 
board as peacemakers, with the understanding, of 
course, that I hold to my own views as correct. 
I very much hope you will remain in active serv- 
ice as an earnest worker for industrial peace, 
learning more and more, necessarily, as you con- 
tinue at work. I can testify that you have per- 
formed worthy tasks in such capacity in the course 
of labor disputes in New York. I have but ven- 
tured to indicate to you how you may enhance 
the value of your services to the wage-workers. 

Very truly yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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LABOR’S DEMANDS UPON INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 


By CHARLES H. WINSLOW. 


referred to as a comparatively new 

movement, yet it is almost a century 
old in the United States, and it is to the 
labor movement that we owe the first great 
impulse to industrial education. It has 
always been characteristic of the labor 
movement that throughout its history it 
has sought to get understanding. The 
story of labor’s part in the fight for popu- 
lar education has never been told, and 
generally labor’s stand on the matter of in- 
dustrial education has been misunderstood. 
Labor has been charged with being opposed 
to trade training in the schools. In reality 
it was the labor movement that first went 
on record as favoring it. In 1829 the work- 
ing men and women of New York met and 
adopted a set of resolutions setting forth the 
principles and program of organized work- 
ers which reads as follows: 

‘Resolved, That the most grievous species of 
inequality is that produced by inequality of educa- 
tion, and that a national system of education and 
guardianship which shall furnish to all children 
of the land equal food, clothing, and instruction at 
the public expense is the only effectual remedy for 
this and for almost every other species of injustice. 

‘Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting— 
that it behooves us, before attempting any minor 
reforms, to unite our efforts and our votes to carry 
through our State Legislatures the great regenerat- 
ing measures of a national education, which shall 
secure equality to every child which is born to the 
Republic an enlightened, practical,and systematic 
course of instruction, including the knowledge of 
at /east one trade or useful occupation and a com- 
fortable maintenance during that course of instruc- 
tion at the public expense.”’ 


[referred to. education is generally 


In 1830 the ‘‘workingmen of Boston’’ 
passed resolutions demanding ‘‘A liberal 
system of education, especially in the sciences 
which pertain to the mechanical employments,’’ 
and during the years that have followed 
union labor has stood for a sane system of 
industrial training. 

We believe that there are pressing needs, 
which can at least partly be solved by the 
introduction of industrial training. At 
present a very large proportion of the chil- 


dren leave school between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen; they change from one 
occupation to another, having no particular 
qualification for any vocation, and gain 
little in efficiency. Industrial education 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
ought to awaken a new school interest and 
help to retain them longer in school; more- 
over, if industrial training took the children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, 
when they are of little value in a business 
way and at a time when such education as 
they have received is of advantage to them 
so far as it goes, but hardly fits them for 
actual working places, then it would give 
them the proper training to prepare them 
to enter some branch of trade or vocational 
work. At the time our present public school 
system came into operation it met the needs 
of the people; the industries were carried 
on in the home, and the children were 
taught the manual arts there; the boy was 
taught his trade by his father, and the girl 
and her mother carried on in the home 
much of the work now relegated to the 
factory. Economic conditions have changed 
and the schools must change with them. 
The ranks of skilled labor are being de- 
pleted and the work of the trades is being 
done by unskilled men or semi-skilled ma- 
chine specialists. The trade unions have 
been waiting in vain for twenty-five years 
for the manual training schools to furnish 
recruits to the depleted rarxs of skilled 
labor. It is time now to take steps to bring 
back the standard of efficiency. We want 
a system which will develop the labor power 
of our people, so that every worker may 
become interested in his work and approach 
the limits of human efficiency. Our public 
school system of today teaches too much 
and educates not enough, and fails entirely 
to prepare its pupils for productive labor. 
It must be changed and quickly, and the 
change must be radical. We can not add 
merely a few trade schools in our larger 
cities, or departments of manual training 
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to supplement a Latin and Greek curric- 
ulum. Our boys and girls must leave school 
thoroughly prepared by industrial training 
to do well some kind of productive work. 
A healthy community is impossible with- 
out the union of the school-house, the 
home, and workshop. Modern life has not 
yet accommodated itself to the great revo- 
lution of our industrial system. Nothing 
but a thorough industrial education and 
understanding of economical interest of 
society can lead to the necessary union 
between labor and capital and give peace 
and prosperity to the present disturbed and 
suffering industrial world. The manu- 
facturer must cease to spell efficiency with 
the letters ‘‘s-p-e-e-d,’’ the employe must 
cease to accuse the manufacturer of spelling 
it ‘‘ g-r-e-e-d.”’ 

We believe that the education of workers 
in trade or industry is a public necessity, 
and that it should not be a private but a 
public function, conducted by the public 
and the expense involved at public cost. 

In some plans, of course, this is being 
done by state or municipal government, 
but we are going one step further in ask- 
ing for Federal aid in the advancement of 
industrial training. Labor’s bill for voca- 
tional training was introduced by the late 
Senator Dolliver at the last session of Con- 
gress, and is now on the calendar for con- 
sideration at the coming session. In this 
bill are assembled the essential features of 
a number of bills previously introduced in 
both houses of Congress. The funds pro- 
vided by this measure and by the co-operat- 
ing States and communities will redirect 
our public schools so that they will utilize 
the rapidly multiplying facts of science and 
meet the conditions of the ever advancing 
technique of the industrial vocations for 
which the schools must prepare the most 
of our youth. We are opposed to the plan 
in operation in some places of having pub- 
lic instruction privately controlled. In such 
schools the boy receives his trade instruc- 
tion only on sufferance of the manufacturer, 
and often he is surrounded by an atmos- 
phere hostile to organization and expelled 
if suspected of union tendencies. 

The State has provided schools to teach 
trades to the mentally, morally and phys- 
ically deficient; our corrective institutions, 
orphan asylums and bdind schools are 
equipped to teach useful occupations. By 
what right can we refuse the same chance 


for the normal boy or girl? By refusing 
labor a place in the education of the masses, 
we practically tell them, ‘‘We will not teach 
you anything useful until you become pau- 
pers, orphans or criminals; then we will 
bring you to our reformatories and industrial 
pauper schools, where you shall be taught 
a trade.’? But must we burn down the 
house to roast the pig? Must the people 
pass through pauperism, crime and orphan- 
age to get into industrial schools? Would 
it not be more sage to engraft industry 
upon our public school system, and rather 
prevent pauperism, crime and premature 
orphanage than make them the bridge to 
industry? We think so, and we do not beg 
it as a favor but we demand it as a right. 
The 90 per cent who are going into manual 
occupations have the same right to the best 
preparation for their life’s work that the 
State can give them as has the 10 per cent 
who go into the professions or to lives of 
ease and idleness. 

Many of the schools have passed through 
the experimental stage, and the time has 
arrived when we may justly demand a re- 
port on their stewardship. That produc- 
tive and skillful men are being turned out 
by them is undeniable. Naturally therefore 
the question that is now confronting us is, 
‘*What is the actual financial value of this 
training to the pupil?’’ It is to be deplored 
that at present we have at hand so little 
definite information regarding the activities 
of pupils after leaving school. A scheme of 
following up a pupil after he has completed 
his school work, of keeping a record of his 
successes and failures, his rates of pay, etc., 
is much more important than having his 
pedigree or family history to begin with. 
In this connection another important item 
would be to come in touch with those who 
should enter such schools and show them 
how important and necessary it is for them 
to prepare for the successful performance 
of some manual vocation. 

Organized labor is concerned also with 
who the teachers in these schools shall be. 
Men who have had ov/y theoretical training 
do not and can not make effective teachers 
of trades. Do not misunderstand me, we do 
not belittle or underestimate the value of 
theoretical training, we regard it as neces- 
sary, but theory must be combined with 
practical experience. The potential work- 
man must be brought in contact with the 
man who has actually done things and who 
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knows how and why he did them. Who 
can not only build a machine, but having 
built it can make it go, can give that train- 
ing of attention that is acquired in having 
to do things with a real motive behind and 
a real outcome ahead. And not only must 
the teachers be men and women of practi- 
cal experience, but so also must those who 
are to direct them. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the executive head of a trade 
school can successfully direct the activities 
of that school and dictate its policy if that 
person has only text-book acquaintance 
with the great industrial world. They, too, 
must be people who have actually come in 
personalcontact with the problems for which 
they are trying to find a solution. 

One of the chief demands of organized 
labor is that the schools or educational 
systems shallturn out a//-rownd mechanics. 
A machinist, for example, who is an ad/- 
yvound workman and who can provide for 
the unexpected, and who can meet any 
emergency. We are opposed to any system 
which turns out not machinists but machine 
specialists. Specialization in the industrial 
world is very different from professional 
specialization. Instead of being at the top 
of his trade, your machine specialist is at the 
bottom, if indeed he can be considered asin 
the trade at all. He is a man who can do 
but one thing, and who knows little or 
nothing of the general principles of his 
trade. His whole efficiency is spelled 
**s-p-e-e-d.’’ 

We would protest, also, against those 
schools operated for profit, which advertise 
short cuts to the trades. They are turning 
out not even machine specialists, but are 
flooding the labor market with half-trained 
mechanics for the purpose of exploitation. 
There is a growing feeling which is gain- 
ing rapidly in strength, that the human 
element must be recognized, and can not be 
so disregarded as to make the future work- 
men either inefficients or mere automatic 
machines. 

While we are willing to subscribe to any 
plan that offers efficient and practical in- 
struction in productive operation, we do 
insist that emphasis must be placed upon 
education rather than upon product. The 
youth must not be exploited in the name of 
education, There must be the minimum 
of product and a maximum of education. 
In short, during the period of education it 
ought to be ‘‘construction for instruction, 
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rather than instruction for construction.’’ 
One of the great troubles in America 
today is that too many of our wage-earners 
are misfits industrially. It frequently hap- 
pens that in the matter of selecting a voca- 
tion or trade the individual is consulted too 
little. His trade is selected for him because 
it seems to provide lucrative employment, 
or because it was the trade of his father 
and not because there is anything in the 
work which appeals to him. He is sum- 
marily shot info a trade regardless of his 
adaptability to it; result, he goes through 
life a misfit and mediocre workman, not be- 
cause he lacked ability, but because his 
energies were misdirected. 'We must have 
a system whereby the boys and girls of the 
country may have an opportunity to acquire 
educated hands and brains such as may en- 
able them to earn a living in a” se/f-selected 
trade or vocation, and to acquire an intelli- 
gent understanding of the duties of good 
citizenship. The training for citizenship 
(the teaching of civics) is woefully neg- 
lected in practically all trade and voca- 
tional schools. The schools that are run 
for profit and the corporation schools say 
frankly, ‘‘Our business is to teach the 
trade, to turn out men who can do the 
work; beyond that we have no concern. 
Whether they can cast an intelligent vote 
or not does not interest us.’’ Some of the 
philanthropic and public schools make a 
feeble attempt at teaching civics, but very 
few of them are getting anywhere. In 
most cases the Auman side is lost sight of. 
We want the boy (and girl) to be taught 
the fundamentals of civics, the meaning of 
government, and the reason that law must 
be obeyed. He must be taught what the 
result of ungoverned emotion or uncon- 
trolled action of any kind will be. He 
must be made to realize that the boy of 
today is the voter of tomorrow and that he 
has obligations to society which he must 
discharge, and in order to discharge them 
he must be taught broader views of citizen- 
ship and ideals of right and clean living. 
He should be taught something, too, of 
his own economic value. He must under- 
stand the value of collective bargaining 
and of how to adjust his relations with his 
employer. If our boys were instructed in 


such matters before they enter the com- 
petitive field there would be fewer labor 
disputes. 
chanics. 


We want men, as well as me- 
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By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
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To the wage-workers a very interesting topic indeed is promised in ‘‘motion 
MACHINERY study,’’ a new wrinkle in industry now being discussed by 
TOPERFECT that class of intellectuals who profess to supply manufac- 
THELIVING turers with improved workshop devices, such as ‘‘open 
MACHINE. shop’’ and the ‘‘bonus plan.’’ Here is the idea: All actual 
labor consists simply in moving things. See? Just as the work done by a 
machine is one motion after another, all manipulation of matter by human 
beings is made up of motions and series of motions. So, there you are, wage- 
workers in general, mere machines—considered industrially, of course. 
Hence, why should you not be standardized and your motion-power brought 
up to the highest possible perfection in all respects, including speed? Not 
only your length, breadth, and thickness as a machine, but your grade of 
hardness, malleability, tractability, and general serviceability, can be ascer- 
tained, registered, and then employed as desirable. Science would thus get 
the most out of you before you are sent to the junk pile. The idea at first 
broaching may not be wholly alluring to the workingman, who has his 


prejudices, but, like many another mechanical principle that relates to hard 
work, it has its fascinations. In fact, we deem it so worthy of some study 
that we herewith give the scheme in detail, as written by an editorial writer 
for one of the employing class magazines: 


‘Briefly stated, Mr. Taylor’s method involved a study of the various operations in 
a job, timing these operations, changing the conditions in accordance with his time 
studies, until the minimum time in which the best worker could perform them was de- 
termined, and then compelling all the workers to conform to the methods of the most 
skilled operator, and to equal his time, by means of bonuses and penalties. 

‘‘Every operation is made up of a series of motions on the part of a worker. In 
nine cases out of ten, 10 to 50 per cent of these motions are unnecessary, and many 
of the remaining motions are so made that much time is wasted. If the standard 
operations, to be performed in a standard time, are performed by means of stand- 
ardized motions, the worker will attain an efficiency hitherto undreamed of in most 
industrial work. These standard motions can be determined only after a careful 
study which eliminates all useless movements both of man and material, and of 
the conditions surrounding these movements. The problem is a far larger one 
than appears at first glance. It involves the provision of facilities for supplying the 
worker with his material in proper quantities and at the proper place; it involves the 
provision of proper tools; it involves the provision of proper surroundings for the worker; 
and, perhaps most important of all, it involves the employment of workers of the 
proper physical and mental constitution to carry out to the letter the instructions given 
them for making the standard motions. . . . Motion study, time study, and all 
other investigations of a like sort, havea wider scope than is apparently indicated 
above. Properly carried out and applied, they will rid the country of its greatest waste 
—industrial warfare.’’ 


We are profoundly impressed with this up-to-date production from the 
laboratory of the academic observers. The proposition is of course impal- 
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pable but real, unmanipulatable but operatable. Systematization in get- 
ting materials ready for the ultimate workman on the final job is not novel, 
but scientifically building up the skilled mechanic himself, bodily and 
mentally, and molding, hammering, filing, and polishing him off in order 
to fit him for his theoretically best usefulness—that charms us unto the 
very soul. 

Hitherto the industrial operative has had motives, by some observers 
deemed sufficiently strong, to qualify himself for his possible tasks. His 
reputation as a man, his pride in his work, his necessity to make good, his 
fear of losing employment, his attacks of hunger itself, all these have been 
deemed rather stirring goads in inducing him to ‘‘get a move on.’’ But 
his ‘‘move,’’ we are now told, guided as it is in the light of his own defect- 
ive ingenuity and mere workshop instruction, is not the best attainable. 
He must further be taken in hand and taught the most economical lifts, 
pushes, jumps, steps, stoops and bends, the quickest looks and thinks, the 
most dexterous fingering, the most supple wrist-play, the finest elbow 
work, and the most powerful full-arm swings, throws, blows and jerks. 
Withal, dangling before him are to be rewards, hanging over him are to be 
penalties. Then let him goit! He’ll do his twentieth century best. 

This whole ‘‘proposition’’ is gripping in its fascination. It sets the 
reader’s mind working up improvements on it. Why not start in at the 
beginning with this machine-made man-machine? Let science, ‘the intellec- 
tuals, the employers, and the body politic take hold of the laborer from his 
earliest years and build him up, clear up to what the original man-maker 
put into him in the way of physical and mental possibilities. Let the pro- 
moters of the proposition study how the laborer may be given his full 
physical height and breadth, his full mental and moral growth, his full 
potential worth to society as a good machine. In the end they might find 
that they had contributed in the construction of a good strong man. In 
this part of their work we can safely promise the mechanic-improvers the 
cheerful aid of the entire class of mechanics themselves. In fact, in their 
not yet perfect way this class is engaged at such self-improvement now. 
Indeed, they will welcome inventors who will devise social schemes by 
which boys and girls may just grow, without let or hindrance, and reach 
manhood and womanhood fully developed, with their human machinery 
in good running order. 








The phrase ‘‘closed shop’’ is of recent use. It was coined, and is employed 
on all occasions, by the enemies of trade unionism fora 
NO SHOP Th <_ div ; £ 
ISCLOSED. purpose. at purpose is to divert attention from the 
defensive action of union members, in preserving their 
union, to what is no more than an incidental consequence of that action. 
The union creates certain desirable labor conditions. The non-unionists 
try to destroy them. By not competing with one another for the employ- 
ment, the unionists make their advantage. By competing, the non-union- 
ists would leave the dictation of terms wholly to employers. That is the 
merest A B C of this feature in the case of labor. And then the employers, 
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when the union has gained something through its advantage, come forward, 
with a demand for ‘‘the open shop’’ and make an appeal to the public in 
the name of liberty. To all the inhabitants of Easy street—who com- 
placently regard themselves as ‘‘the general public’’—this slogan of the 
employing class sounds justified as ‘‘truly American.’’ 

Now, this situation has been analyzed times innumerable in these 
columns, by writers for the labor and social reform press. Every point in 
it has been brought up, weighed, and given its place. No intelligent ob- 
server of today but has had full opportunity to see clearly all the factors 
bearing on the question. Every citizen has been enabled to take his stand 
thereon. 

This being true, the trade unionists, having made plain their view and 
believing it to be the true one, do not intend to permit their opponents to 
ignore that view. This remark applies equally to opponents who fight in the 
open or opponents who seek by subtle means, including profession of rea-. 
sonableness or evén friendliness, to weaken the position of trade unionism. 
It will not do for such professed ‘‘judicial’’ persons merely to make a pass- 
ing note of the fact that the unionists declare that there is no ‘‘closed shop,’’ 
that ‘‘the union shop’’ is an ‘‘open shop,’’ and then go on talking and 
acting as if the unionists were hypocritical, or at least employing the meth- 
ods of counsel under fee whose morals permit any argument for any side 
which pays,the fee. 

Trade unions are open. Nearly allare wide open to any man or woman 
qualified at the occupation organized, at an entrance fee barely sufficient to 
equalize the payments of the union’s cash benevolent benefits and current 
costs of administration. Hardly any union ever asks a non-unionist to 
pay for the slightest percentage of the damage he has done asa disrup- 
tionist. It is literally and positively true, without evasion or equivocation, 
that trade unions, and consequently union shops, are open for all wage- 
workers whom any employer would possibly contemplate as employes, to 
be kept regularly and permanently in his hire. 

We beg, then, that the press, the public spirited men and women who 
declare themselves in favor of labor in times of disputes, and any other class 
of persons who deem themselves interested, will accept the fact that what 
trade unionists call for is the wxiox shop. When confronted by persons who 
persist in speaking, in private and public, of the ‘‘closed shop,’’ the 
trade unionists recognize by that sign that they are dealing with an enemy, 
employing the verbal ammunition of an enemy, distorting facts as an 
enemy, and without having the manliness and candor of a courageous 


enemy. 





In contemplating the present predicament of C. W. Post we are impressed 

with the desirability of having men of integrity, 

THERE’SAREASON.”  -ather than common rascals, as our opponents in 
THERE'S A VERDICT! : ‘ : " ‘ 

discussing the labor question. We grow tired of 


showing up fools, fakers, falsifiers, and public nuisances. That is a mere 
clearing up process, and not getting down to bottom principles. When our 
antagonist is a strong character, morally in good health, in search of the 
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truth, we may join issue with him on the substance of our differences, with 
possible benefit to both sides. But to have to cross swords with a disputant 
who hesitates at no fabrication, who spits venom, who is given to rant, and 
who can be shown up in court as a reckless exploiter of the credulous 
among the public—that is largely a waste of a decent man’s strength. 

Just what this miserable Post amounts to as a champion for the 
employing class as against organized labor may be learned from Collier’s, 
December 24, 1910, in the article entitled ‘‘C. W. Post, Faker.’’ Collier’s 
was in that number free to apply to Post many accurate opprobious 
epithets, as the Supreme Court of the State of New York had just awarded 
that weekly magazine a verdict of $50,000 against him in a libel suit. 

Post, in one of his advertisements in forty-four newspapers in the State 
of New York, had belched blackguardism upon Cd//ier’s like Vesuvius, 
winding up with: 

‘‘When a journal wilfully prostitutes its columns, to try and harm a reputable man- 
ufacturer in an effort to force him to advertise, it is time the public knew the facts. 
The owner or editor of Collier’s Weekly can not force money from us by such methods.’’ 

Robert J. Collier immediately sued Post in the sum of $50,000 for libel— 
and got a jury’s verdict for the amount. In the course of the trial it was 
proved that Post, beginning as an advertising mental healer, had found 
bigger profits in a supplementary mysterious food cure. As Collier's says, 
he peddled wholesale and retail in ‘‘divine harmony plus a diet of postum 
and grape-nuts.’’ Postum was ‘‘only a dilute copy of the roasted-wheat- 
and-molasses substitute-coffee which our grandmothers made for our grand- 
fathers.’’ The pure food law forced a change in his labeling of his goods, 
Collier's printing three fac-similes of grape-nuts labels. Post’s testimonials, 
by the thousands, including those of ‘‘prominent physicians’ and ‘‘health 
officers,’’ were in no case ever printed just as written by the author, as Post 
admitted on the witness stand. No original of even one such letter reached 
the jury. ‘‘Post was on the stand,’’ says Collier's, ‘‘a dodging, squirming 
witness. There was in evidence a piece of testimony in his bankruptcy 
suit. ‘Did you testify to this?? Mr. Osborne asked again and again. ‘I 
don’t remember,’ was Post’s stereotyped reply.’’ Post swore that previous 
to 1905 he had consulted works of certain editions on the question of 
appendicitis, when it was shown in court that all the editions to which he 
referred had been published after 1905. 

And such is Post—one of the would-be martyrs of the Manufacturers’ 
Association in the fight with the trade unions. He’s unpleasant to look 
upon. Our readers will excuse us if we henceforth pay little attention to 
him. J. W. Osborne, Col/ier’s attorney, on being told that Post claimed 
that when a mental healer he had made patients well the first time they saw 
him, retorted, ‘‘Well, my first look at him made me sick!’’ 

We reproduce Collier's description of Post’s cure-all—to show how 
the American public can be bamboozled: 

‘‘Now, just what is postum, and what is grape-nuts? Our grandmothers and our 
mothers used to make for members of their families suffering from too much coffee a 
homely substitute. They poured molasses over wheat grains, dried and ground the 


mixture, and got the liquid by the usual process of boiling. Postum would be just that 
but for the bran mixture. To those who have never fed the cattle on the farm be it 
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explained that bran is the shell of wheat. It contains nutritive elements, as sawdust 
does, but, as with sawdust, they are not in such form that the human stomach can 
assimilate them. Cattle, with their four stomachs, can get nourishment from bran. 
We can not. 

‘‘And postum is made from roasted and ground bran, wheat, and molasses— 
mostly bran. The exact proportion of bran can not be wormed out of the reluctant 
Post employes, even on the witness stand. It is certainly more than fifty per cent; it 
may be much more. Eight million pounds of bran are delivered every year to the 
postum works in Battle Creek. As a harmless, non-toxic substitute for coffee, it is all 
right if you like it. Asa ‘food drink’ it has no more value than the coffee which it 
supplants, and little more than hot water. It is not true, as some believe, that postum 
is ‘doped’ with coffee extract. It would be harmless were it not so advertised that it 
leads the sick to attempt treatment by postum instead of by a physician.”” . . . 

‘‘Grape-nuts is made of wheat, barley, salt, and yeast. The barley, in the process 
of making, is malted or allowed to sprout. It is ground and mixed with whole wheat 
flour in the proportion of one part or two; the mixture is then treated like ordinary 
bread, being mixed with yeast, raised, baked. The brown bread, after baking, goes 
through a grinding and drying process, lasting several hours. It comes out, ready 
for packing, in brown grains. . . . Now as our brief analysis shows, grape-nuts has 
a greater proportion of ‘undigested starchy’ matter than bread.” 





That his daily newspaper gives him all the news printable is one of the 
pleasing illusions of the comfortable citizen, satisfied with 


THE PATHOS ?* : ; a 
OF THE things as they are, since all is rather well with himself. He 


MESSENGER ‘sees no need for any veil to be drawn aside by the press so 
BOY STRIKE. that he may see poverty, with its struggles, pains, and 
horrors, as one of the black social elements that a true civilization should 
eliminate. To him there is of course some poverty somewhere, but plainly, 
to his mind, the result of weakness, mostly of character. He has known in 
his own experience instances of men going to the dogs through intemper- 
ance or other self-destructive habits, and therefore with him poverty almost 
invariably finds its origin in causes to be corrected by each individual him- 
self. Inthe exceptional cases of the invalid widow and the orphan of 
tender years he will contribute a dole for their amelioration. But other- 
wise, in general, the appearances of poverty are accepted by him as but 
evidences of the unfitness of some men to live. 

To this comfortable citizen the strike is a crime. Men insensately 
quarrelling with their bread and butter! And when mere boys go on strike 
he regards their action as laughable, absurd—criminal, of course, though 
comic as well. Only one thing is to be done with boy strikers; take their 
names off the list of employes of their masters, fill their places from the 
masses of boys hunting jobs—and the streets are full of them—and punish 
their leaders to ‘‘the full extent of the law’’ and the blacklist! 

It is to this comfortable citizen that the conservative daily press caters 
when it gibes and jests over the recurrent messenger boy strikes. Ridicu- 
lous, without cause, and mere childish imitations of men’s strikes, they are 
evidences that the boys have been contaminated by the strike fever which 
nowadays is in the very air! 
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We wonder what would really be the state of mind of the typical com- 
fortable citizen had he attended a church meeting in New York during the 
December strike of the messenger boys, and heard two of their number and 
two representatives of the Central Federated Union tell the story of the 
strikers to the assembled congregation. The boys stated that messengers 
were hired to work ten to twelve hours a day seven days a week, but that 
the hours of service usually ran from fifteen to sixteen, and for this their 
weekly wages amounted to $3.50 to $5.10. Out of this they paid 50 cents 
a week forthe use of their uniforms, which on leaving the service are re- 
turned to the company employing them. They were subject also to fines of 
25 cents to $i—for losing a button, being late, or infraction of petty rules. 
The Central Federated Union representatives spoke of the degenerating en- 
vironment in which much of the work was performed, a subject on which 
the public has of late had full opportunity to be informed. Even the com- 
fortable citizen himself might know something about it, could he be induced 
not to skip articles with uninviting headlines in his daily newspaper. 

The discussion at this meeting brought out testimony bearing on 
inseparable features from the strike of today. 

(1) Certain ‘‘labor exchanges,’’ in this Mstance those of the Bowery 
Mission and the Y. M. C. A., assisted the corporations by furnishing strike- 
breakers. The pay for these was four dollars a day while they were at 
work. The State child labor law was broken with impunity without police 
interference. 

(2) The boy strikers were given no mercy by the police, who had just had 
their Thanksgiving turkey for their ‘‘impartiality’’ during the express strike. 

(3) The organizers of the boys had written to both the telegraph com- 
panies involved asking for interviews and had supplemented their letters by 
requests through the telephone, but their communications merely brought 
them the information that the boys would be treated with only as individuals. 

(4) The press in general either refrained from describing the causes of 
the trouble as seen by the strikers, or misstated them, or emphasized what 
to the comfortable citizen were the ludicrous features of the strike. 

In commenting on this messenger boys’ strike, Mr. H. F. J. Porter of 
New York, who had studied it closely, said: 

“The policy of silence and suppression toward uncongenial views, which is that 
of most of the newspapers and of the police department, is not only obnoxious to democ- 
racy and an absolute denial of the basis of popular government, which is free discus™ 
sion, but bottles up and increases a wrath which in a final united explosion might prove 
destructive.’’ 

Trade unionism looks forward to no ‘‘explosion.’’ Its methods com- 
prise education, agitation, organization. Thence ensue the possibilities for 
workers to meet employers on an equal basis—the sellers of labor power to 
face the buyers of labor power on the same plane. 

Every strike that succeeds has its lesson in the developed strength of 
the trade union involved. Every strike that fails serves to nurture the 
‘bottled up wrath’’ to which Mr. Porter refers, which in some way will 
sometime find its vent. The trade unionists are ever on watch to help the 
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oppressed wage-workers by methods that are time-tried, practical, and 
immediately and satisfactorily profitable. The continued progress of trade 
unionism renders us confident that the messenger service of the great corpo- 
rations will yet be included in its protection. 





Agitation is better than stagnation. The peace of indifference is morally 
far worse than war for the right. Crude beginnings 

LABOR INCUR- often contain the promise of eventual satisfactory achieve- 

RENT LITERA- . . : 

TURE. ment. ‘The feeblest flicker of life embodies more hope 
than death. Truisms such as these apply to every move- 

ment relating to social reform, or social revolution. 

Take, for the moment, charity organization. We are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in years to recall, if not its very beginnings, at least the period when 
the practice and effects of that idea were in this country generally deemed de- 
batable. The movement was indeed for a long time the subject of heated 
partisanship. Certain metropolitan journals habitually alluded to organized 
charity with a sneer. The majority of radicals denounced charity organi- 
zation methods as hypocritical and ineffective, its offices as havens for social 
parasites, and its general faults as inevitably those of the ‘‘ten for me 
and one for the heathen’’ missionary societies. 

Perhaps some of us have never entirely come out of the state of mind 
of charity organization’s early opponents. To any one of this category 
we beg to recommend a perusal of current published reports of the charity 
organization society and its associated institutions. The contents of such 
reports mark the advanced stage at which the most active promoters of 
charity organization have arrived. 

The old-time critical portrayal of charity organization procedure was 
the starving homeless and friendless widow and her numerous little chil- 
dren investigated by a series of the society’s salaried agents, the latter 
checking up one another’s reports, all when corrected being laid before a 
well-fed board of directors, whose final appropriation of a dole when car- 
ried to the widow found her wants already relieved through a collection 
taken up among the open-handed in a barroom. And so the subject was 
ended. 

But that is a belated impression now. Charity organization, begun 
principally as a scheme by which such social nuisances as the professional 
and petty impostor might be set aside, while cases of genuine distress 
should be speedily reached and alleviated, has moved onward through a 
succession of discriminations as to the causes of poverty until it is within 
sight of the fundamental social problems of the day in all their breadth. 
The leaders in charity organization, it is true, have not plumped themselves 
into the forefront of the spectacular social convulsionists, hotly denouncing 
our financial juggernauts and feverishly preaching some universal panacea. 
But they are manfully recognizing certain significant world-wide economic 
truths bearing upon the present epochal social transition. 
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For instance: Jane Addams says: ‘‘We must insist that the livelihood 
of the laborer shall not be beaten down below the level of efficient citizen- 
ship.’ . . . ‘*The study of social conditions, the obligation to eradi- 
cate poverty, can not belong to one political party nor to one economic 
school.’’ She quotes St. Augustine’s words: ‘‘Thou givest bread to the 
hungry, but better were it that none hungered and thou hadst none to give 
him.’’ That, we deem it, is a long remove from the perfunctory inquisition 
of the hapless widow. : 

Leading articles in the Survey, one of the charity periodicals, recently 
covered these subjects: ‘‘France Provides forthe Ten-HourDay;”’ ‘‘Cleveland 
to Save Lives’’ (by referendum provisions for grade crossings and a tuber- 
culosis sanitarium); ‘‘Radical Prison Reform in England;’’ ‘‘Compensation 
for Federal Employes;’’ ‘‘Labor Sunday,’’ in which it is said: ‘“The move- 
ment initiated by the American Federation of Labor to have . . . Labor 
Sunday should meet with universal approval.’’ Special articles in the same 
issue included criticism of official statistics by that capable, experienced 
statistician, Florence Kelley; ‘‘Causes of Dependence,’’ by Julia C. Lathrop; 
‘*The Toxin of Fatigue,’’ by Henry Baird Tovill, M. D., an article which 
should be read in every trade union in thecountry; ‘‘Changing Attitude of 
the Courts Towards Social Legislation,’’ by Louis M. Greeley; ‘‘Industrial 
Diseases and Occupational Standards,’’ by John B. Andrews, Secretary 
American Association for Labor Legislation; ‘‘Work Accidents and Employ- 
ers’ Liability,’’ by Crystal Eastman; ‘‘Standards of Compensation for Sick- 
ness, Accident and Death,’’ by Sherman C. Kingsley; ‘‘Children’s Institutions 
and the Accident Problem,’’ by Florence L. Lattimore; ‘‘Wages and the 
Cost of Living,’’ by Prof. Robert C. Chapin, in which the writer says: ‘‘If 
the budgets that we have been considering are in any way representative, it 
is difficult to believe that in cities like New York, Pittsburg, and Chicago, 
this is a living wage, save fora single man? Lastly, is ‘‘Minimum Wages 
and Minimum Wage Boards,’’ by Rev. John A. Ryan, of St. Paul’s Sem- 
inary, who well says: ‘‘Because of his personality the worker has an equal 
right with the capitalist to at least the elementary requisites of reasonable 
life and reasonable development of personality. When, through no fault 
of his own, the wage of the worker is inadequate to this end, his personal 
dignity is outraged and his indestructible rights violated, for he has an in- 
destructible right, either against his employer or against society, to the 
minimum conditions of a decent livelihood. ‘To deny this is to assume that 
men are not equal as persons, and that some human beings may lawfully be 
used as mere instruments to the welfare of others; or that God did not 
intend the resources and opportunities of the earth to be available ina 
reasonable degree to all His children.’’ 

As we have intimated, when writers for the Survey maintain in its 
columns doctrines of fundamental rights, such as Father Ryan’s, the fact 
indicates that the time when charity organization restricted itself to orderly 
and systematized almsgiving has been left far behind. The day on which 
the charity organizers began their movement they took toa road that led 
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to broader principles than they themselves contemplated. Today, the ad- 
vanced point of view of the supporters of their movement is in the main 
that of the conservative-radical (practical) trade unionists. They are pre- 
pared not only to make the best of society as it is, but to follow sound 
bottom economic principles in making society better, even until social 
justice shall at length be established. 





‘* How comical it is,’’ said a hotel smoking-room dandy in our presence, 
*‘to observe the button-wearers in the streets and public 
places; and you may put it down asarule that in almost 
every case the button-wearer is nothing more than a working- 
man.’’ ‘The dandy had his point of view, and we workingmen have ours. 
Perhaps he was contemplating the button only as an ornament; we others 
think of it in its significance. It may not be of gold; it may not intrinsic- 
ally be worth two cents; the question is, For what does it stand? 

During convention times delegates make the acquaintance of one 
another speedily by means of their common button or badge. In traveling, 
two wearers of the American Federation of Labor button or any other trade 
union insignia, naturally gravitate toward each other on recognizing this 
outward sign of their mutual labor principles. On vacation, in the crowded 
streets, wherever men may congregate, the button may bring brothers 
together in a common cause. Good results come from its display. 

In times of labor troubles, especially in the smaller cities, the button 
becomes a man’s—or a woman’s—colors. It indicates the popularity, or 
unpopularity, of one side or the other in a struggle. It speaks for loyalty, 
helpfulness, self-sacrifice; and in such case it is no joke. The uninformed 
critic misses all that. 

Our dandy had also his superior smile over the fact that workingmen 
sometimes wear two buttons. He had actually seen one fellow wearing 
three! 

Well, let us see. The workingman wears his button for a given pur- 
pose—to show that his union dues are paid-up, to give notice that he has 
principles and if necessary will struggle in support of them, and further to 
bind himself with the brothers in his union or federation of unions. In 
every case the message of his button is manhood. The wearer is entitled 
to put on his labor button because of his good standing in a brotherhood 
representing noble aspirations and a worthy common cause. 

The workingman’s decoration is not bestowed upon himself. Neither 
does he get his emblem through the handing about of toys and trinkets ina 
restricted mutual admiration society. 

What is to be said of the button-wearers at the aristocratic end of the 
social scale ? We have before us at this moment some magazine pictures of 
kings and noble lords, button-wearers. Our dandy’s attention could be 
directed to the fact, were he here, that such chaps don’t halt at one, two, 
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or three buttons. They have spots of glittering gaudiness pinned all over 
their richly uniformed breasts. By what virtues were their baubles gained ? 
What personal merit do they signify? To what achievements might they 
impel the wearer? 

General Weyler, former Captain-General of Cuba, wears a dozen or 
more buttons, in the form of stars, crosses, and eagles, big things of gold 
and precious‘stones. They!doubtless ‘stand for mercy, for peace, for an- 
tipathy to bloodshed! for the saving of life! for enlarging his country’s 
territory! and for the love borne him by the people he has governed! The 
new King of Montenegro wears medals on his chest, right and left, a peck 
of them, more than any Cony Island merry fakir ever pinned on himself in 
burlesque. Who is this King? What has he done, that he should heap 
the symbols of honors on himself? Diaz, of Mexico, wears only fifteen, 
several the size of a saucer. An interesting picture is that of the Earl of 
Minto. As Governor-General of Canada, he put on not only a good half- 
dozen of saucer-sized flaring buttons, but he wore flunkey shorts and knee- 
high skin-tight white stockings. 

We thus are not obliged to go any further than the Dominion, next 
door, to find vanity heaped upon vanity among the button-wearers who are 
not workingmen. And as for the significance, the buttons of the rich and 
highly placed almost invariably signify simply ignoble pull. Big jim 
dandies in our own country, too, hand ’round to one another unmerited 
buttons. 

When we come to think it over, the tendency to sneer at the working- 
man seldom originates in anything that he wears, or does, or says, for in 
every extravagance of vanity the non-working classes outdo him. The 
motive is found merely in ‘‘the proud man’s contumely,’’ the egotistic dis- 
dain felt by the savage, or half-savage, for what he does not see into and can 
not understand. 

Fellow-unionists, wear your union buttons and badges. Wear them 
with dignity and pride. Wear them in fraternal greeting to your brother 
toiler; wear them despite the criticism of your enemies, who would, if they 
could, be the instrument of your undoing. 





Under this heading, a New York Zimes editorial sarcastically hopes ‘‘that 
President Eliot is aware of the dressing down President 
“BEAUTIFUL — Gompers has just given him, and is correspondingly and 
ome. becomingly humbled and edified.’’ Referring next to our 
‘charge that President Eliot’s assumptions of trade union- 
ism deficiences and wrongdoings are superficial, the 7imes retorts that Presi- 
dent Gompers ‘‘knows all about trade unionism. Therefore he knows’’— 
and then recites, stretched out in nearly a column, its version of four cases of 
what the 7imes writer would try to make out as union outrage or tyranny. 
And thus the Zimes’ answer to our article on President Eliot becomes a 
paltry resort to mud-throwing. 
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This make-up of its article by the 7imes is a confession that its edito- 
rial writer, after weighing the points advanced in our criticism of Dr. Eliot, 
could frame no reply on the same plane in which it was written, nor meet 
its statements of facts with counter-statements nearer the truth, nor show 
that we had not proved that Dr. Eliot had madly blundered in his arraign- 
ment of thetrade unions. What we presented for public consideration in our 
article was, not theory, but aseries of ‘‘hard facts’’—incontrovertible facts— 
as any of the 7imes readers may verify if they will be good enough to read 
that article. Wechallenge the 7imes to print it, to prove we dealt in ‘‘beau- 
tiful theory’’ instead of ‘‘hard facts.’’ 

To take up, now, the 7imes’ labored list of recent alleged union wicked 
doings. The New York messenger boy strikers to which its editorial refers 
were not in a union. Those poor fellows hastily quit work unprepared. 
They were without a strike fund, unconnected with the trade union move- 
ment, unofficered, undisciplined, unorganized. They were the class of non- 
union mob strikers who usually give the most trouble to the union and the 
police and the least to the employers against whom they strike, since they 
seldom win. This class, besides, harm trade unionism in affording such 
feeders of employing-class prejudice as the Zimes the opportunity to say 
they are trade-unionists, even if every reporter on the job knows they are 
not. Next, as to the story of the man who joined the steamfitters’ union 
and complained of being assaulted before he left the building, as told by 
the 7imes itself, it is anything but a case against the union. The 7Zimes’ 
story that Canadian Radial railway employes were rejected by the union 
because they were working below the union scale has no basisin fact. The 
Radial employes denied this fiction the very day after it was published 
in the Toronto Globe. The fourth and last case. which the 7imes brings 
forward is that of the New York cloakmakers who wanted the union shop, 
its editorial writer saying of this that ‘‘there are social reformers who sym- 
pathize with the 30,000 rather than with the /arger number who are not 
allowed to earn cloakmakers’ wages and whom the law protects only ineffi- 
ciently.’’ Well, when a fore-flush like that is allowed to go into the edito- 
rial columns of a newspaper that aims to be regarded as in the top class, it 
is time to stop trying to argue with it. The cloakmakers of New York 
were as near a unit in that strike as the people of one occupation could be 
expected to reach in the great cosmopolitan city. The General Secretary of 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers writes us that there are not 200 non-union 
cloakmakers in New York today. 

With sorrow we see, first, that the 7imes article is transparent as an 
admission that it had no argument to meet ours in the Eliot matter, and, 
secondly, that in an effort to elongate its clumsily lugged-in stories to its 
conventional space of an editorial column, it walked over to shake a broth- 
erly hand with Ananias. 

By the way, neither Dr. Eliot nor any of his admirers has tried to 
show that we went wrong on a single point in ‘‘dressing him down.’’ Well, 
if the Doctor is satisfied, so are we. 
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The facts in the case of Fred Warren, well and clearly stated in the 
article that we republish from the St. Louis J/irvor, are enough to set the 
American citizen to wondering why sauce for the goose is not sauce for the 
gander. He is obliged to ask himself like Sambo: ‘‘When is the law not 
the law, and then when it is not when is it???” Warren conjured up a sort 
of moot question for the courts, to make a point in his propaganda. The 
courts replied, not in a pickwickian sense, but in dead earnest, with War- 
ren a martyr—punished for the crime of too much curiosity, for a social 
rebel. Had he been a spoke in one of the big old party machines, he would 
simply have been a joker—with his fantastic idea of a private citizen offer- 
ing a reward for the kidnaping of a man who had an official price on his 
head—and his punishment might have been an appointment toa postmaster- 
ship. There is a great deal of study to be done in Editor Warren’s case 
before the average American can see crime in it and no crime in the Colo- 


rado kidnaping. 


Joshua L. Baily, President of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, is a 
man who will stand watching by the wage-workers in connection with his 
promotion of what he terms ‘‘trade employment in the penitentiaries of that 
State. In a recent report he says: 

‘‘In my opinion an earnest effort should be made to secure from the legislature the 
repeal of all legislation which limits the trade employment of the penitentiary convicts. 
This repeal would not only be in the interest of the convicts, but in the interest of the 
State. Not only would the Eastern Penitentiary become self-supporting, but the con- 
vict would be able to provide for his family. But not from a financial point of view 
would be the greatest gain—the greatest gain would be in the improvement of the con- 
vict morally, mentally and physically, and tenfold greater would be the chances, in 
many cases, of his return to freedom an industrious and well-doing citizen.’’ 

If Mr. Baily is an innocent in this matter, some capable penologist 
ought to take him in hand and show him his error. If, however, he has 
had opportunity to bring himself up to date on the discussion of prison 
labor, and to see that the prison labor he advocates injures to an incalcu- 
lable extent the unimprisoned wage-earners of the community, he will 
doubly deserve watching. The ramifications of the Prison Labor Trust are 


sometimes underground. 





Har better a grave or a prison, 
Pllumined by a patriot’s name, 
Than the glories of all who habe risen 
On liberty’s ruins to fame. 
— Moore. 
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President Gompers’ Report to St. Louis 
A. F. of L. Convention. 


(Continued. ) 


In spite of our best endeavors it seemed impossible to obtain consideration 
by the House Committee on Judiciary of H. R. 3058, 
or as it was with Labor’s advice later reintroduced by 
Representative Wilson as H. R. 25188. The majority 
membership of the committee was composed of the most docile representa- 
tives whom Speaker Cannon could have possibly selected. His ingenuity 
in his choice of this most important committee was characteristic. It be- 
came the object of derision of the Sixty-first Congress. One of its members, 
Mr. Reuben O. Moon, of Pennsylvania, obeyed orders and introduced ‘‘the 
administration bill’? H. R. 21334. It was a bill providing legal authority 
for the issuance of injunctions, an authority which does not now exist. 
The President at first urged him and the committee to report the bill, but 
party exigency evidently forbade it. On March 2, 1910, I addressed a letter 
to Mr. Moon, and not hearing from him in response thereto I sent to each 
member of the committee an identical letter, inclosing a copy of the letter I 
had submitted to Mr. Moon. I herewith submit both these letters as an 
appendix to this report. 

To the identical letter I received formal acknowledgments from Messrs. 
Parker, Nye, Howland, Malby, Carlin, Henry, and Denby, with assurances 
that the matter would receive their careful consideration. Messrs. Nye and 
Henry said they would oppose the Moon bill, both in committee and in 
the House. 

President Taft, in an address at Passaic, N. J., on May 9, after discuss- 
ing the provisions of the Moon bill, said: 

The great difficulty in respect to the matter is that if the bill is reported from the 
committee and put upon its passage in the House there will be a movement to introduce 
amendments in accord with the recommendations of the Federation of Labor, by which 
a jury trial shall be required in contempt cases and boycotts shall be made legitimate. 
It is feared that if such amendments were proposed they might pass and thus make the 
billan obnoxious one. Whether a parliamentary condition can be created which will 
prevent the submission of such amendments or not is a question that I can not anticipate. 

In other words, the President was apprehensive that if that bill which 
he favors came before the House of Representatives amendments would be 
offered securing to the workers the rights to which Labor is entitled equal 
with all other citizens, and that these amendments would be adopted by the 
House. Further, he hoped that a parliamentary condition might be created 
to prevent Labor’s amendments being brought to the consideration of the 
House. Of course, it is a misstatement, more than likely an unintentional 
one, when the President declared that Labor has asked for a jury trial in 
contempt cases. “I'he President’s misinformation upon this subject indicates 


ANTI-TRUST AND 
INJUNCTION. 
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clearly that he has not understood the provisions of the Wilson bill, H. R. 
25188. Asa reading of the bill will disclose, we have not asked anything 
of the kind. For convenience, a copy of the bill is made an appendix to 
this report. 

The session being then well advanced, it was found impossible to obtain 
further attention, but a well organized portion of the House members was 
prepared to attack the bill if it came up and also to add to it as an amend- 
ment the Wilson bill, H. R. 25188. This information coming to the Presi- 
dent, he relaxed his eagerness to obtain the passage of the Moon bill. He 
feared that if that bill came before the House the opportunity would come 
to carry the Wilson bill as an amendment and by that means extend to 
Labor the legitimate relief for which it has been contending and to which 
he is aggressively opposed. 

It might not be amiss to call attention to an occurrence in the early 
part of the year which showed an invasion by a court of the prerogative of 
a legislative branch of the Government and a supine acquiesceice and sur- 
render on the part of the House of Representatives. Each house of Con- 
gress for convenience conferred upon one of its committees power to pass upon 
and determine matters which otherwise itself would have to determine: 
Justice Wright, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, issued an 
order to the members of each of these committees of Congress citing them 
to appear and show cause why a writ of mandamus should not be issued 
compelling the committees to perform a certain act upon which the com- 
mittees had discretionary power. The Committee of the House and of the 
Senate each reported back to its respective chamber, asking for instructions 
as to the attitude to be taken toward the court. The Senate instructed its 
committee to disobey the order and not to put in an appearance, and to so 
notify Justice Wright. The House instructed its committee to make ap- 
pearance and to answer, thus surrendering its right and independence as 
one of the legislative bodies representing a distinct arm of the Government, 
whose deliberations are constitutionally defined to be free from judicial 
interference. Justice Wright later dismissed the writ of mandamus on what 
he termed ‘‘its merits,’’ yet the fact remains that by yielding to the court’s 
order the House left the original subject to the discretion of the court, 
that is, whether the House committee should be compelled to perform an 
act which might be contrary to the judgment of the committee or the 
House itself and contrary to the interests of the people. The action of the 
House established what Justice Wright aimed to secure, the jurisdiction of 
his court, and therefore the jurisdiction of any court in issuing an order 
compelling a legislative branch of the Federal Government to perform an 
act contrary to its will. 

In addition, your attention is called to the fact that the writ of mandamus 
and the writ of injunction differ only in this respect: a mandamus compels 
the doing of an act; an injunction forbids the doing of an act. If a court has 
. the right to issue a mandamus or writ to compel the doing of a certain act 
by Congress or by one of its committees, it follows that the court has also 
the right to issue an injunction forbidding it to do that same act or to pass 
some other act. What is of additional interest to Labor is that the Senate 
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in totally disregarding the order of Justice Wright did not incur his wrath; 
he did not have the temerity to exercise his power and cite the Senate or its 
committee before him for their refusal to disobey his mandate. If his order 
was not void, he had the right and the power to punish for contempt through 
disobedience. 

It is not pleasant to be compelled to record such observations and re- 
flections as these relative to a department of government generally considered 
the most popular, and which is and must always naturally be the closest 
to the people, but it is useless to wait longer for time to correct these defi- 
ciencies, and it is absolute folly to expect that reformation and regeneration 
will be primarily effected inside the House. To purify and rehabilitate are 
achievements that must originate with the people themselves, never for- 
getting that eternal vigilance is essential to secure and preserve that priceless 
treasure, liberty. The popular branch of the Congress must be restored to 
its original intent, and our Congressmen must be prompted by the people 
to exercise their every constitutional right and to jealously conserve their 
inalienable prerogatives. 

If the House of Representatives had exercised the power and the rights 
with which it was originally endowed, the men of labor would not have 
occasion to persistently protest against the application and abuse of the 
writ of injunction in labor disputes. Neither would they be confronted 
with the confusing interpretations of law which have emanated from our 
courts in the latter’s attempts to link upa trade union with an industrial or 
commercial trust DEALING IN THE PRODUCTS OF LABOR. 

For ages before our Government was organized there had been an 
irrepressible conflict between two distinct forms of government—govern- 
ment of law and personal government, or government by discretion. Inthe 
long run civilization has always made progress toward government by law, 
not court-made law, but law formally enacted by representatives of the 
people (and at least in theory) with the people’s approval. 

One of our chief grievances is the tendency of our modern American 
courts to get away from government by law—statutory law—law enacted 
by the people through their duly accredited representatives—and to hark 
back to the old system of personal government, government by discretion, 
that discretion resting with men; good men, strong men, frail men— 
judges. 

To submit to such a reaction would be the extreme of folly; it would 
be equivalent to setting the hands of the clock backward. It would be an 
admission on our part that the struggle of the Revolutionary fathers was 
all in vain and that government by the people is a delusion. 

We. can not, we dare not, permit this tremendous power to bein the 
hands of any one man or any few men, and we most assuredly must not 
permit one man, or a small proportion of men, to arrogate to themselves a 
discretion amounting to dominion over the lives and the liberties of the 
people. Yet when our courts issue unwarranted injunctions in labor dis- - 
putes restraining men from persuading, from inducing, from congregating, 
from soliciting, from speaking, from printing, from performing the simplest 
acts clearly compatible with the inherent, and inalienable rights of every 
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citizen, or of a number of citizens, the courts have come to assume a power 
that the Constitution and the laws do not confér upon them, and indeed 
explicitly deny to them. 

Judges must have a substantial basis of concrete law upon which to 
base their decisions. The Congress must provide this basis; if it has been 
and still is unwilling or incapable, the people in their might and by the 
exercise of their constitutional rights must compel the remedy. 

The habit of countenancing courts in their invasion of the most sacred 
rights of man, and then allowing such invasion to be followed because of 
precedent, no people deserving freedom can long tolerate or, tolerating, can 
long retain their freedom. 

Congress must come to the rescue in an intelligent, courageous, pro- 
gressive manner and reassert the personal rights of men and lay down 
definite laws from which the courts may not depart. 

In short, the Congress must legislate, the courts must administer, the 
executive must execute, and the people’s will must prevail. When these 
separate and co-ordinate departments re-establish themselves within their 
authorized and constitutional limitation and jurisdiction, the dangers of 
usurpation shall have been curbed and the people shall have set the faces of 
their servants once more toward the horizon of the rising sun of progress, 
liberty, and everlasting justice. 

We must reassert an old truth in a new way, and herald it broadcast. 
The courts are made for the people, and not the people for the courts. 

Let me close these observations on this vital subject by quoting a guar- 
antee contained in the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780: 

‘In the government of this Conimonwealth the legislative department shall never 
exercise the executive and judicial powers, or either of them; the executive shall never 
exercise the legislative and judicial powers, or either of them; the judicial shall never 
exercise the legislative and executive powers, or either of them; to the end that it 
may be a government of laws and not of men.”’ 

That declaration contains the whole pith .of genuine representative 
republican government. If the Congress and the courts and the executive 
had observed these first principles there would not now be any need 
of protest on this issue from the men of labor, who, by reason of their 
position in and relation to society, must of necessity be the defenders and 
standard-bearers of true freedom. 





It becomes my duty to report to you the status of the injunction issued by 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, as sus- 
tained after being modified by the Court of Appeals of 
that District, and of the contempt case resulting in the 
sentence imposed upon ‘‘Gompers, Mitchell, and Morri- 
son,’’ of twelve, nine, and six months’ imprisonment, respectively. The 
American Federation of Labor directed that such steps as may be necessary 
be taken to carry both the injunction case and the contempt case growing 
out of it to the Supreme Court of the United States, in order that we may 
obtain a decision which shall define Labor’s rights in so far as it can be done 
in connection with these cases. 


INJUNCTION— 
CONTEMPT 
APPEALS. 
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It is not necessary to burden this report with a repetition of the history 
of the case. That history may be found in the reports which the Executive 
Council and I had the honor to submit to the Toronto Convention, printed 
proceedings of which have been provided here for each delegate. 

In compliance with instructions, our counsel took an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany’s suit for injunction, and they also presented a petition, supported by 
brief, for the issuance of a writ of certiorari in the contempt proceedings 
under which ‘‘Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison’’ were held as guilty 
of contempt of court for an alleged violation of the injunction and 
sentenced to imprisonment. The petition was presented to the court 
November 29, 1909. The petition and brief are so lucid and interesting 
that I commend them to your consideration and to that of all others inter- 
ested in this phase of the law. I deemed them of sufficient importance to 
publish them in the issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST of January, 
1910. The U. S. Supreme Court took the petition under advisement, and 
a week later, that is, on December 6, granted the petition. It should be 
stated that the counsel opposed to us also appealed against the modified 
injunction of the Court of Appeals, and that after the granting of the writ 
of certiorari the U. S. Supreme Court directed the two branches of the case 
to be considered and discussed at the same time. 

In consequence of two vacancies in the U. S. Supreme Court, and the 
general recognition of the prime importance of the principles involved in 
these cases, it was deemed advisable by our counsel that an effort should be 
made to have the cases argued before and decided by a full bench. With 
this view the U.S Supreme Court agreed at the October, 1910, term and 
deferred the argument-until January 16, 1911. 

The origin of these cases was in the dispute between organized labor 
and the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, which, under its old manage- 
ment and policy, sought the injunction and obtained the decree in the con- 
tempt proceedings. It is gratifying to repdért officially that the industrial 
dispute between organized labor and the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
was, in July last, adjusted upon mutually honorable terms. The decease 
of the President of the company, Mr. Van Cleave, gave the opportunity for 
the new manager of the company to carry out his lifelong policy of friend- 
liness toward and co operation with organized labor. 

And now the opportunity is afforded to disclose the correctness of the 
position which we took in the contempt proceedings; that is to say, the 
American Federation of Labor’s representatives made earnest efforts to 
come to an honorable understanding and adjustment of the matters in dis- 
pute between the Buck’s Stove and Range Company and organized labor 
before the company’s products were placed on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ 
list. The negotiations were conducted then, as they were later, by Vice- 
President Valentine, who, being President of the International Molders’ 
Union, was authorized to make, and did make efforts to bring about an ad- 
justment. At that time we were not warranted in making public the names 
of the men either directly or indirectly associated with the company through 
whom such efforts were made. Since Labor’s agreement of last July with the 
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company we feel justified in stating that the efforts were made through Messrs. 
Hogan and Cribben, the then executive officers of the National Stove Found- 
ers’ Defense Association, of which the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
was a member, and Mr. F. W. Gardner, the present chairman of the board of 
directors of the company. This fact disproves the position taken by Justice 
Wright when he declared that no such effort had been made by us. 

The agreement reached between organized labor and the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company was published in the September, 1910, issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and a later agreement in compliance therewith 
was entered into at St. Louis, September 7, 1910. In connection with the 
published agreement, attention should be called to the fact that upon ad- 
vice of our counsel the representatives of Labor requested that those provi- 
sions in section four of the agreement by which the company was to 
withdraw its attorneys from the cases pending in the courts, be nullified. 
The company readily agreed to our request. 

It will be remembered that the counsel opposed to us in the case are 
retained by the so-called Anti-Boycott Association, and had appeared for 
the company as a member of that association. Under the old management 
and policy this was agreeable to both company and association. Our attor- 
neys advised us that if we desired the U. S. Supreme Court to pass upon 
the principle underlying the judicial controversy, it would be unwise to in- 
sist upon the company’s withdrawal of its attorneys of record in the case. 
In view of this fact, and the further fact that the attorneys of record op- 
posed to us are equally with us fully intent upon having these fundamental 
principles determined by the U. S. Supreme Court, we were glad to avail 
ourselves of the suggestions of our attorneys, which, as already stated, was 
cordially acceded to by the company. 

However, from any standpoint, it has been the purpose of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, ever since injunctions of this character have been 
issued, to have the U. S. Supreme Court pass judgment uponthem. They 
are fundamental. They strike into the very bottom of the principles of 
personal liberty and equality before the law. If it were our purpose to 
avoid the consequences of the assertion of our rights, there has not been a 
time during these entire proceedings in the last five years when we could 
not have avoided them. But there had been developed in employers of 
labor and business men a mental attitude and a condition in which they 
undertook to deny to the working people of our country rights which are 
accorded to all other citizens. The issue was clean-cut, and we have been 
glad of the opportunity to meet it. For years we have endeavored to make 
this issue before the courts. The dispute with the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company and the injunction issued upon its petition afforded the desired 
opportunity. At our own wish, as well as upon the direction of the 
American Federation of Labor, advantage was taken of this injunction in 
order that the case might be made full and complete and the issue tested 
before the several judicial tribunals until it had reached the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Inasmuch as the opportunity is afforded equally to Labor’s oppo- 
nents, I feel confident that they also will be glad that the questions at issue 
shall be determined by our highest judicial tribunal. 
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There are three suits for damages now pending in the Federal Courts under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law: 
SUITS AGAINST 1. Loewe & Co. against the United Hatters of 
LABOR UNDER . , 
North America. 


ANTI-TRUST 
LAW. 2. A. Sitomer against the Shirt-Waist Workers and 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ unions and others, and— 

3. C. W. Post against the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor, the officers of a number of affiliated organizations and the new 
management of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company. 

Inasmuch as I have discussed the Hatters’ case in the leading article 
in the March, 1910, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST under the cap- 
tion of ‘‘The Hatters’ Case—The Sherman Law—Amend it or End it,’’ 
and in the editorial, ‘‘Labor Organizations Must Not Be Outlawed—The 
Supreme Court’s Decision in the Hatters’ Case,’’ printed in March, 1908, 
issue, and in view of the fact that the Executive Council will deal fully 
with this subject in its report to this Convention, I deem it but necessary 
to state that after a trial before the Federal Court of the District of Con- 
necticut, running from the first Monday in October, 1909, to February 4, 
1910, the jury, under instruction of the judge, awarded damages against 
the Hatters, the sum being $222,000, with costs and counsel fees. 

In connection with the strike of the shirt-waist makers of New York, 
a suit was brought under the terms of the Sherman Anti-Trust law by A. 
Sitomer against the officers and members of the local union, the officers of 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ International Union, and a number of 
humane women who interested themselves in securing victory for the girls 
engaged in that great contest. Injuries in the amount of $150,000 are 
alleged and $450,000 damages demanded. An endeavor was made to have 
the defendants in this suit present a comprehensive defense, so that the 
fundamental principles involved in: Labor’s contention in regard to the 
Anti-Trust law may again be brought to the attention of the courts. My 
hope is that if a defense is made which shall comprehensively and funda- 
mcuntally bring the cause before the lower courts, and if necessary through 
the other courts until it shall reach the ‘United States Supreme Court, we 
may have a full review by the courts and a possible substantial reversal of 
the decision in the Hatters’ case. 

Concurrent with the unsuccessful effort of C. W. Post to secure an 
injunction to restrain Labor from carrying out its agreement with the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company, he brought suit as a minority stock- 
holder against the officers of the American Federation of Labor and the 
officers of a number of affiliated organizations jointly with the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company, alleging $250,000 damages, and claiming threefold 
damages, or $750,000. Asa minority stockholder of the company it is the 
firm conviction of leading members in the legal profession that the suit can 
not be successfully prosecuted, and yet it has been necessary to be repre- 
sented by counsel and to put in an appearance. All parties named in the 
complaint, and who have been served with a process, have conveyed to me 
power of attorney, as President of the American Federation of Labor, to 
defend them in the case and to share equally the costs of defense. 

In the October issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST the matter is 
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more fully stated in an editorial under the caption, ‘‘Post—Cheap Mischief 
Maker.’’ ‘This matter must necessarily receive due consideration at the 
hands of this Convention and further authority and directions given. 

In New Orleans seventy-five workmen were indicted by the Federal 
Grand Jury under the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, because 
the men authorized a strike in sympathy with fellow-workers engaged in a 
dispute with their employers. 

A few months ago six farmers in Kentucky were indicted, tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment under the provisions 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, their offense being that they had co-oper- 
ated to obtain better prices for their products. 

Let any right-thinking, liberty-loving American read these cases, the 
reports of which have been made to the American Federation of Labor con- 
ventions, the editorials in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST dealing with these 
subjects, as well as the grave opinions by high legal authorities which have 
been published therein, and he will become convinced of the great injustice 
done to the workers by the interpretation of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
By that interpretation its provisions have been extended to the voluntary 
organizations of the working people, and by it the toilers are and may be 
mulcted in damages for the exercise of their personal endeavors to protect 
and promote their own interests. Further, by that interpretation, at the 
whim, fancy, or pique of a Federal administration, its officers or subordi- 
nates may proceed criminally against the men of labor because of efforts 
they may make in furtherance of a fair standard of wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment by withholding their labor power and their patron- 
age. Labor will continue to emphasize its protest against the conception 
and decision, whether judicial or otherwise, which would place in the same 
category the trusts and corporations, dealing with material things, the 
products of labor, and the voluntary associations of men and women, the 
sole purpose of which is to protect the physical well-being of their members. 

Every effort made by the American Federation of Labor and the men of 
labor, whether political, legislative, or industrial, in the past several years, 
was not only justified, but necessary to safeguard the right of organization 
of the tojlers. Their safety and well-being are involved. It isthe bounden 
duty of the workers to subordinate political partizanship in the one great 
effort to which we should concentrate our best energies to attain the right 
to organize. 

In view of the fact that these matters will be dealt with more fully in 
the report of the Executive Council, by the proper committee, and later on 
by this Convention, there is no necessity for more than this brief statement 
of facts in regard to these subjects. 





The President carried his opposition to such an extreme that he exercised 

the limit of his power, working with all his might and 
HUGHES main on June 22 and June 23, to defeat the amendment 
ccs ie rae our friend, Mr. Hughes, of New Jersey, proposed to the 
OF LABOR. section of the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill on June 2, 

1910. The section provided an appropriation for the 
prosecution of the criminal trusts. Mr. Hughes amendment was as follows: 
Provided further, That no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecution of 
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any organization or individual for entering into any combination or agreement having 
in view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the condition of labor, 
or for any act done in furtherance thereof NOT IN ITSELF UNLAWFUL. 

An interesting debate occurred on the amendment, as the Congressional 
Record discloses. ‘The House, in Committee of the Whole, adopted it by a 
vote of 82 to 52. The bill with the proviso went over to the Senate and 
after debate was defeated by that body by a vote of 34 to 16. 

Because of the disagreement the entire bill was sent to conferees of 
both houses. They reported to their respective bodies their inability to 
agree. The majority of the conferees on the part of the House, while obey- 
ing the House instructions, opposed the proviso in the House. They were 
out of sympathy with, indeed were hostile to, the proposition they were 
supposed to urge on the conferees of the Senate. 

On June 21 the House, by a vote of 154 ‘‘yeas’’ to 105 ‘‘nays,’’ 12 
answering ‘‘present’’ and 119 ‘‘not voting,’’ indorsed its former action and 
instructed its conferees to insist upon the Hughes proviso being retained in 
the bill. 

The Senate again rejected the proviso and the bill again went to con- 
ference, Speaker Cannon again naming the majority of the House conferees 
who were hostile to its enactment. 

The situation evidently angered the President as he immediately took 
the matter into his own hands. He suspended other public business and 
swept aside every engagement. He called ‘‘wavering’’ Representatives to 
the White House and insisted upon their active opposition, even going so 
far as to say that if it cost him the support of every laboring man in the 
country he would not approve of such a proviso in the law. It is reported 
that when he learned that the House had receded from its insistence upon 
the proviso by the close vote of 138 to 130, he made no effort to conceal his 
great gratification because he had succeeded in defeating Labor to this 
extent. 

Your attention is called to the Hughes proviso. It directed that no 
money should be expended by the Government in the prosecution of any 
organization or individual in an effort to increase wages, shorten hours of 
labor, or bettering the conditions of labor when that effort was ‘‘not in itself 
unlawful.’’ The proviso was important in a declaratory sense. What is 
the obvious inference from the action of its opponents? None other than 
that, notwithstanding every action of Labor should be fully within the 
law, they desired to hold over the heads of the toilers the threatening sword 
of Damocles—criminal prosecution. 

Since the vote taken on June 23, some representatives have said that 
they would vote for a direct measure to exempt Labor from the provisions 
of the anti-trust law when it comes before the House. Others have said that 
they can see no reason why the great corporations should be continually 
exempted from the law while the labor organizations are subjected to and 
continually harassed by it. Others, again, have said that they have come 
to the conclusion that Labor had made possible the fight that had been 
made and was being made in Congress for the benefit of the whole nation, 
and that henceforth they intended to make our fight their fight. 
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GERMAN TRADE UNION 
BENEVOLENT. BENEFITS. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


ENEVOLENT benefits of trade unions have 
B a double purpose: (1) to provide for mem- 
bersin distress and their families, the means 
of livelihood, and (2) to reduce the fluctuation in 
membership toa minimum. Benevolent benefits are 
necessary for every union, because, as Mr. Gom- 
pers truly said in one of his annual reports, there 
are some workmen who ‘“‘will endure the severest 
trials of poverty and hunger rather than sacrifice 
the principles for which they stand, yet the spirit 
and independence of the mass of men succumb 
when the gaunt figure of hunger stalks across their 
threshold. If we hope and expect that men shall 
assert and maintain their spirit of right and 
their interests, we must have the foresight to 
so conduct the affairs of our organizations as to 
provide at least bread, the commonest need to sus- 
tain life.’’ 

In Germany the “Hirsch-Duncker trade unions’’ 
started from the outset with a very elaborate 
though quite insufficiently funded system of 
friendly benefits; but the unions founded and led 
by socialists in the early period of their history 
rejected the idea of combining trade union func- 
tions with friendly insurance work. The trade 
union was thought to be there only to conduct the 
class struggle in the industrial field. The allow- 
ance of some traveling-pay and a modest funeral 
benefit were the only friendly institutions which 
most of these unions could for many years present 
as an inducement to enlist, and low contributions 
were thought indispensable in order not to frighten 
the workmen away. But the principle of no 
friendly benefit prevailed only for atime. Aftera 
while one union after another introduced benefits 
of a more pronounced kind than mere traveling and 
funeral allowances, and at present the majority of 
unions pay, besides these, out-of-work, sick and 
other benefits. The table below shows the number 
of unions paying each kind of benefit in 1901 and 
1909. Only the 57 national unions affiliated to the 
“General Commission’’ are considered in this 
statement. 

No. of unions paying 
each specified 


Benefits. beneSit. 


1901. 1909. 
Traveling 38 
Out of-work 22 
Sick 15 
Invalidity 4 
Other benevolent 40 





Of all unions which in 1909 provided for the re- 
lief of traveling members, 29 paid certain amounts 
per day (as a rule about 1 mark or 24 cents), 6 
paid certain amounts in every local union, and in 
10 unions the relief was paid by mileage. 

The amounts granted to unemployed members 


remaining in their place of domicile vary greatly. 
Of 39 unions reporting on the regulation of out-of- 
work benefit in 1909 five only provided for the 
in ca of uniform rates, viz: carvers, gardeners, 

rewery workmen (1 mark per day), shipwrights 
(1.10 mark per day), and employes of co-operative 
societies (2.50 marks per day). In 34 unions the rates 
are graded according tothe amount of weekly 
contributions, the duration of membership, etc., 
the minimum rate being in 18 unions less than 1 
mark, and in 16 unions 1 mark and over per day, 
the maximum rate in 3unions lessthan 1.50 mark, 
in 26 unions 1.50 to 2 marks, and in 5 unions over 
2marks per day. The period a member is re- 
quired to be in good standing before he or she is 
entitled to out-of-work benefit has been fixed at 26 
weeks in 3 unions (lithographers, tobacco workers, 
and cigar sorters), 52 weeks in 35 unions, and 75 
weeks in 1 union (printers). The period during 
which out-of-work benefit may be drawn by any 
member usually varies from 6 to 10 weeks per year; 
in some unions it is shorter and in a few other 
unions it is longer. In 1901 and 1909 out-of-work 
benefit required the following amounts per member: 


No. of unions. 





2 





42 


Especially during trade depressions the burden 
of out-of-work pay increases very rapidly and the 
resources of the unions are heavily strained by 
the large proportion of members compelled to 


swell the list of the unemployed. In order to 
lessen the cost of the benefit, the unions endeavor 
to keep the number of men out of work at as low 
a figure as possible. Every member leaving his 
situation or receiving notice of discharge is obliged 
to give notice to the officials of the union, so that 
an effort may be made to secure the situation for 
an unemployed member. Any one who is in 
receipt of out-of-work benefit will have his pay 
stopped if he refuses suitable work secured for him. 
Years ago attacks upon the introduction of out-of- 
work benefit were virulent and numerous; but asthe 
unions have succeeded in paying their liabilities, 
this feeling has died away and the enormous value 
of the benefit is now generally recognized. The 
fact that it has stood the test of time proves that 
the provision is workable in most trades; whether 
it can be made so in all is a problem which must 
be left to the future. 

Sick benefit stands second in importance in 
Germany. In 1909 the rates of sick benefit were uni- 
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form in 12 unions (ranging between 3 and 12 marks 
per week), and differentiated according to sex, 
duration of membership, etc. Of 36 unions the 
minimum rates were in 20 cases 3 marks or less, 
and in 16 cases over 3 marks per week. The maxi- 
mum rates in 24 cases were jess than 10 marks, 
and in 12 cases 10 marks and over per week. The 
total number of unions reporting concerning the 
regulation of sick benefit was 48, while 53 unions 
actually had expenditures under this heading. 
In 1909 the average per capita cost of sick benefit 
was less than 1 mark in 8 unions, 1 to 2 marks in 
7 unions, 2 to § marks in 23 unions, and over 5 
marks in 15 unions. 

Regular invalidity benefit is at present paid by 
5 unions; the printers allow 7 to 8.75 marks per 
week, according to duration of membership; the 
hatters 3 marks after at least 20 years in good 
standing; the coppersmiths 7.50 marks after 5 
years; the lithographers 7 marks after 10 years; 


and the music engravers 4 to 9 marks, according 
to duration of membership, provided in all cases 
that the member is totally incapacitated to earn a 
living in his trade. 

The rate of death benefit amounts as a rule toa 
minimum of 20 marks and a maximum of from 50 
to 100 marks. The maximum rate exceeds 100 
marks in 10 unions. 

The full significance of benevolent provisions 
will be seen from the total outlay in a series of 
years. During the period 1901 to 1909, inclusive, 
the unions affiliated to the ‘‘General Commission”’ 
expended on out-of-work benefit 34,113,000 marks; 
traveling benefit, 10,393,000 marks; sick benefit, 
36,005,000 marks; invalidity benefit, 3,044,000 
marks, and on other benevolent benefits, 8,554,000 
marks. These totals for 9 years thus represent 
stupendous sums spent in relieving members of 
trade unions and their families in cases of distress, 

MUNICH, BAVARIA. 





Union Label Trades Department. 


The following isa résumé of the action taken by 
the St. Louis Convention on the subject-matter rel- 
ative to Union Labels: 

The officers of the American Federation of Labor 
were instructed to prosecute under the law any 
illegal use of the label and to see that local unions 
receiving labels shall be required to safeguard the 
proper use thereof. The number of the local 
union to which labels are issued shall be printed 
in red ink on each label. This is for the purpose of 
fixing the responsibility for the careless or im- 
proper use of the label. It was decided that wher- 
ever possible a cloth label be used, to be stitched 
on neckties, suspenders, or such other merchan- 
dise wherever practical, and that labels be issued 
at the net cost price, no profit to be derived from 
their sale. These provisions apply to the label of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Resolution No. 2—Submitted by the Interna- 
tional Jewelry Workers’ Union, through corre- 
spondence, relative to the union label on badges. 
Its purport was to compel those badge manufac- 
turers who use the union label of the A. F. of L,. 
to purchase union-made steel parts bearing the 
union label and all paris of badges coming under 
the jurisdiction of the International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union; and also contemplated the with- 
drawal of the A. F. of L,. label from all employ- 
ers not complying with this law. Inasmuch asa 
representative of the Jewelry Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union proposing this resolution was not 
present at the convention, the committee reported 
to non-concur ‘‘because it seems impossible to 
meet the requirements of the resolution.”’ 

Resolution No. 20—Introduced by the represen- 
tative of the International Brotherhood of Peper- 
makers relative to the union label (water-mark) of 
that organization, provided that the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. should correspond with 
the officers of the Newspaper Publishers’ Associa 
tion and endeavor to have all paper used by the 
members of that organization bear the label of the 
papermakers. This resolution also directed the 
Executive Council to request all local unions, cen- 
tral bodies and State Federations of Labor to com- 
municate with all publishers in their respective lo- 
calities and endeavor to have them secure paper 


bearing this label. The resolution also provided 
that all national and international unions, central 
bodies and State Federations and others use their 
best endeavors to secure paper bearing this label 
for all trade publications, stationery, etc., used by 
them. This resolution was adopted. 

Resolution No. 23—Introduced by the represen- 
tatives of the International Brotherhood of Tip 
Printers, asking for greater support for the label 
of their organization. It was adopted and cor- 
respondence was entered into with the officers of 
various badgemakers unions and the Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders, requesting assistance in carrying 
out the intent of this resolution. 

Resolution No. 35.—Introduced by the delegates 
from Coopers’ International Union, submitted for 
indorsement a new label, to be used on repaired 
slack barrels. Approved. 

Resolution No. 40—Introduced by the representa- 
tives of the Tobacco Workers’ International Union, 
asked for greater moral support by organized labor 
and the purchasing of tobacco, cigarettes and snuff 
bearing the union label of this organization. Ap- 
proved. 

Resolution No. 56—Introduced by the delegate 
from Mineral Water Workers’ Union No. 12674, 
dealt with the counterfeiting of the label of the 
A. F. of L. and instructed the President and 
Executive Council to at once take up the prose- 
cuting of counterfeiters. The matter has been 
acted on by President Gompers, who brought the 
subject-matter to the attention of the District 
Attorney of New York, whoin turn assigned one 
of his assistants and a detective to investigate and 
prosecute offenders. 

Resolution No. 58—Introduced by the delegates 
from the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union, re-indorsed the label of that 
organization and requested a greater support in 
its patronage. 

Resolution No. 117—Introduced by the delegate 
from the International Association of Billposters 
and Billers of America, asking for greater support 
for their label by all internationals, locals, and 
city central bodies. Approved. 

THOMAS F. Tracy, Secretary- Treasurer. 
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FEATURES OF THE STRUGGLE TODAY. 


An Immigrant Labor Tariff.* 
By PAUL U. K&LLOGG. 

HE sobering generalization clinched in by the 
7 findings of the Federal Immigration Commis- 

sion is that in America today common labor 
is paid less than a living wage. This is not news. 
But because this common labor force is largely 
made up of foreigners and because this Federal 
Commission dealt solely with immigrants, its find- 
ings visualize this great underlying labor group in 
its national aspects with fresh and tremendous dis- 
tinctness. 

If, by self-support, is meant for the adult male 
the ability to maintain a family on his earnings; 
if, by poverty, is meant the failure of a man to at- 
tain such self-support, then American day laborers 
fall as truly below the poverty line as the 27 per 
cent of families that Roundtree found in York or 
the 30.7 per cent that Booth found in London. 
With us, the rapid expansion of industries and 
the constant inflow of new immigrants have dis- 


guised the situation; but the figures which Mr. , 


Lauck gives, drawn not from one industry but 
from twenty, not from one community but from 
two tothree hundred, clear away these disguises, 
and we see the crude, brutal fact that the com- 
mon laborer, immigrant, or native born, who at- 
tempts family life in the United States, must 
supplement his wages by the earnings of wife or 
child, or must take in lodgers with resulting over- 
crowding and infant mortality. We read of 
Asiatics in the Himalayas, the meagerness of 
whose pasturage has led to polyandry. In an 
economic sense, we have a counterpart in the 
thousands of boarding boss establishments in the 
industrial districts, where one woman keeps house 
fora dozen men. Unless such a woman supple- 
ments the wages paid her man by corporation or 
contractor, she can not bring up children even ac- 
cording to the peasant standards of East Europe. 
As a social group, American common labor is 
shown to be bankrupt in the sense that a business, 
with the same ratio between receipts and expendi- 
tures, would be bankrupt. And “this fundamental 
common labor base,’’ as Professor Willis points 
out, ‘lies at the root of the present industrial sys- 
tem of the United States.’’ 

Enormous impetus has been given to American 
industries by the exploitation of this raw labor 
supply. It is as if the chambers of a coal mine, 
once cleared with pick and chain-saw, were auto- 
matically to flood themselves with new fuel to be 
had for the digging. In weighing its influence on 
American labor conditions in the past, Professor 
Willis’ favorable verdict is not altogether convinc- 
ing, although we have no means for knowing the 
array of data on which he bases this generalization; 
but with his judgment asto the undermining effect 
of such an uncontrolled stream of raw labor in the 
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future, there is instant agreement. It is not 
enough to urge that this sort of common labor is 
good for the immigrants who engage in it; that 
it means unaccustomed opportunity for savings to 
the single men, for if present policies of treating 
immigrant labor are to be defended as a philan- 
thropic exercise, sophistry will be bent double, 
Nor is it enough to urge that unskilled labor is 
transitional work, and that the men scatter into 
the country districts. Crowded tenements, insan- 
itary milltown courts, construction camp barracks, 
and the shacks of outlying mining towrs are 
scarcely reasonable way stations to country life; 
if we are seriously engaging in the business of 
distributing immigrants, machinery less socially 
wasteful could be devised. It is, in fact, the very 
surplus of immigrant labor that more —_ any- 
thing else depresses these living conditions to 
levels which would never be known were the 
employing corporations seriously confronted with 
the business of attracting to their doors workmen 
self-resourceful enough to make choices. Nor is 
it enough to urge that the unskilled men move up 
to the highly paid grades. Even if this were so 
the group remains— 60 per cent of the whole force 
in steel production, for instance—and, unless 
there is a change in industrial policy, hundreds 
of American towns will permanently bear the 
stamp of household life at under $2 a day. 

If we can not have cheap, ready-made clothes 
unless the garment manufacturers can turn needle- 
workers adrift on the street with every sag in the 
market; if we can not have cheap transportation 
unless the steel car manufacturers can use succes- 
sive groups of raw immigrants to hammer down 
the rates of pay of the older men; iff we can not 
have cheap meat without a crowd of men clamor- 
ing for work each day at the gates of the stock- 
yards—then as a nation better for us to pay more 
for these things and less for our hospitals, our 
orphanages, our courts, and our prisons, and the 
other social institutions where the waste of indus- 
try comes back as a toll upon humanity. 

The very fact of immigration has blocked com- 
prehensive trade union activity to raise the rate 
paid common Jabor in the United States. Amer- 
ican notions of freedom of contract and interstate 
competition have seemed to stand in the way of 
legislation looking toward the establishment of 
minimum wage boards—a governmental resource 
in England and Australia for dealing with the de- 
pressed trades—although Father Ryan’s address 
at the St. Louis Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection last May voiced a rising sentiment in this 
country to give serious consideration to such social 
measures. But the very fact that it is oncoming 
immigrants who perpetuate and depress this low 
income group in the American population, sug- 
gests the channel through which the situation 
could be controlled, Yet the two most discussed 
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proposals for restricting immigration—property 
and educational tests—have the disadvantage that 
only indirectly do they reach the economic springs 
of what is distinctly an economic inundation. An 
alien with a full purse may yet underbid a native 
for a job; it is not the cultural deficit of a husky 
country lad from Croatia that threatens American 
standards; he may be eager for night schools. Is 
it, therefore, beyond American invention to devise 
some instrument to reach the economic sources of 
the problem more deftly than by the restrictions 
named? Would it not be possible to apply mini- 
mum wage standards directly and solely to the 
currents of immigration? That is, provide that 
until an immigrant has spent five years in Amer- 
ica he can not be hired for less than a living 
wage, say, for purposes of discussion, $2.50 per 
ay. 
This adaptation of the principle of child labor 
certificates tothe employment of immigrants is, so 
far as the writer knows, a proposal hitherto un- 
advanced. It is ventured while this issue is in 
press, without testing it iu its various aspects, but 
with faith that there is a working principle here 
which, once it were threshed out by lawyers, legis- 
lators and reformers, might be made the basis of 
a national program of immigration control more 
comprehefsive and simplethan any yet advocated. 
The suggestion presents various allurements as it 
is turned over in the mind. As it would involve 
aliens, who may be disposed to have a different 
constitutional status from natives, it would seem 
to a layman that a measure could be framed which 
would avoid the question of freedom of contract 
in its ordinary form. There is indeed a precedent 
for restricting the foreigner’s right to contract in 
the existing contract labor laws. The measure 
might also conceivably be limited to corporate 
employers (and contractors for corporations) who 
are recipients of special legal advantages not 
possessed by individuals, and might therefore be 
subjected to the imposition of this restriction in 
hiring—a point which, on the face of it, lawyers 
would perhaps be less ready to accept. By such a 
rovision, the application of the plan could be 
imited largely to those industrial operations 
where crude labor is handled in the mass, to the 
detriment of the generah welfare; it would not in- 
terfere with the minor employments of farm and 
store which absorb a proportion of each year’s 
newcomers, and which undersuch an immigration 
law would claim far greater numbers. Such aplan, 
affecting equally all States in which immigrants 
settle, would put none ata special disadvantage. Its 
proposal would give new alignment to the forces for 
and against immigration restriction in this coun- 
try. It would smoke out the exploiters of immi- 
grant labor, who today are glad to have others. do 
the work of agitation against restriction. The 
various patriotic organizations which are opposed 
to shutting off America as a refuge for the op- 
pressed would find in such a law no impassable 
barrier, and at the same time it would tend to 
bend their energies toward constructive schemes 
for distributing their co-religionists and fellow- 
countrymen throughout the country and upon the 
farms. Its tendency would be to stave off conges- 
tion in the centers of corporate industrial employ- 
ment; to check oriental immigration without 
international discrimination, and to cut down stim- 
ulated immigration of all sorts. Its conceivable 


reaction on American industrial conditions would 
be even more important, for its tendency would be 
to force American managers to devise scientific 
methods of handling crude work other than by 
means of the back muscles of young country boys, 
If $2.50 worth of labor had to be gotten out of a 
man in a day, the work would be put into his 
hands as a developed stint and not as a piece of 
lumbering drudgery. Such restriction could not 
fail to tone up wages in all industrial grades, and 
its effect on the organization and pay of skilled 
labor would be cumulative; nor would the change 
come at once in such a way as to dislocate 
industry. 

The idea of enforcing a minimum wage standard 
upon unnaturalized immigrants bristles with sug- 
gestiveness in its every relation; it has in truth 
that infectious quality which leads you to suspect 
some radical flaw. But if, on analysis, the legal 
and administrative obstacles in the way were to 
resolve themselves, much tried and tested argu- 
ment for the enactment of such legislation could 
be found in the political archives of the last half 
century. For in essence a minimum wage immi- 
gration certificate would give promise of being— 
what the wool schedule and the steel schedule and 
the cotton schedule have failed to prove-;a ‘‘tariff 
for the protection of American labor.’’ 


The Case of Fred Warren. 


[WILLIAM MARION REEpDy in the St. Louis Mirror] 


WOULD call the attention of liberty-loving 

I Americans to the case of Fred Warren, editor 
of the Appeal to Reason, of Girard, Kansas, 

He is now under sentence to six months hard labor 
in a Federal penitentiary, and is moreover fined 
the sum of $1,500. Incidentally, I may remark that 
Caleb Powers, having served a term in prison for 
the murder of Governor Goebel, of Kentucky, has 
been sentto Congress by an admiring Kentucky 
constituency. When Harry Orchard, by means of 
a psychologically marvelous confession, implicated 
in the murder of Governor Steunenberg, of Idaho, 
Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone, of the Western 
Miners’ Federation, the accused three were in 
Colorado. They were arrested at a time when they 
could not appeal tothe courts under the Aadeas 
corpus act, were hustled ona train and hurtled 
out of Colorado into Idaho, where the crime they 
were accused of was alleged to have been com- 
mitted. They were not extradited under forms of 
law made and provided. They were railroaded 
into the Idaho jurisdiction in spite of their pro- 
tests. They were kidnaped. They appealed to 
the courts, took the matter even to the Supreme 
Court. There it was decided, though Justice Mc- 
Kenna filed a powerful dissenting opinion, that it 
didn’t make any difference how the men were got 
to the place whereat they were charged with crime, 
so long as they were there. The court could not 
go behind the returns, though no man can be 
taken under charge of crime from one State to 
another except in the manner plainly set out in 
the law. The men were forced to trial, and, in 
spite of President Roosevelt’s letter denouncing 
them while their case was pending before the jury, 
were acquitted by the efforts of Clarence Darrow. 
Fred Warren, editor of The Appeal to Reason, de- 
nounced the kidnaping. He maintained that the 
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men were unlawfully deported from Colorado to 
Idaho. In furtherance of his contention he hit 
upon a scheme of building up a parallel case, so 
far as might be possible. He issued the proclama- 
tion of areward of a big sum to anyone who would 
capture and take into the Kentucky jurisdiction, 
ex-Governor Taylor of that State, who then stood 
accused of being a participant with Caleb Powers 
in the murder of Goebel. This, it seemed to him, 
might induce some one to put to the test, in a case 
of political importance, the Supreme Court ruling 
that a man accused of crime might, without vio- 
lation of law, be kidnaped from one jurisdiction 
into another in which he was wanted. He pre- 

red his circulars after the manner of those 
regularly issued by Sheriffs and Chiefs of Police, 
calling for the arrest and detention of horse 
thieves, embezzlers, murderers, etc. He submit- 
tel copies to the Postmaster at Girard. That 
official passed it as proper. Then Warren was 
indicted for the crime of inciting to violence, or 
something of the sort, through the mails, and 
was duly arrested. His defense was that he had 
not incited anyone to do anything that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had not decided 
was a perfectly legal and permissible thing to do. 
If it didn’t matter how Haywood, Moyer and 
Pettibone were got into the Idaho jurisdiction, it 
didn’t matter how Governor Taylor might be 
brought within the Kentucky jurisdiction. For 
Taylor, even as Haywood, Moyer and Pettibone, 
was under indictment for murder and was tech- 
nically a fugitive from justice. The defense did 
not “go,’? even though it was on all fours 
with what the Supreme Court had said was right 
in the case of the miners. Warren was con- 
victed before Federal Circuit Judge Pollock. The 
case was taken to the Federal Court of Appeals; 
there the decision of Judge Pollock was affirmed. 
And Warren goes to prison. He is punished for 
a technical violation of the postal Jaws; but in 
truth he is punished because he is a Socialist edi- 
tor, fighting the existing order, as he conceives, 
with its own weapons, according to its own laws. 
Incidental to Warren’s conviction Zhe Appeal to 
Reason has been harassed in every way, until it 
has been practically denied most of the postal 
privileges granted to all other publications. The 
country blazed with indignation over the attempt 
to drag the editors of the New York World and 
the Indianapolis Mews to Washington for trial for 
things written and printed in New York and 
Indianapolis, but they are yreat papers. Capital 
is invested in them. They have rights. The 
Appeal to Reason is only a Socialistic ‘‘rag.’’ It 
and its editor have no rights. The thing Warren 
is punished for is a thing which makes it possible 
and increasingly probable that any other out- 
spoken editor may be thrown into prison for some 
purely technical violation of the postal law, to 
choke off his expression of opinion. In my brief 
statement of the case here anyone can see how 
wrong breeds wrong; how the wrong dore to 
Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone, upheld in the 
corrts, produces the wrong under which Warren 
now suffers. For Warren is punished for doing 
what the Supreme Court said anyone had a right 
to do to Moyer, Pettibone, and Haywood. Write 
to President Taft and ask the pardon of Fred 
Warren. 
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WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE, 


What New York is Doing to Organize Women. 


S THE opportunities for organization among 
A the women of New York is increasing, a 
more active part in organization will be 
taken by the members of the League. An organ- 
ization auxiliary has been formed, open to all 
members, under the direction of the League 
organizers. The members of the auxiliary will be 
given definite pieces of organization work and 
will attend bi-weekly meetings, at which such 
questions as ‘‘The History of Trade Unions,’’ and 
the more specific questions of ‘“Trade Agreement,”’ 
‘*Method of Assessment,’’ ‘‘Standard of Wages,’’ 
etc., will be taken up. 
Recently a small pamphlet has been issued by 
the League for the information of sales girls. It is 
copied after a similar pamphlet issued by the Re- 


‘ tail Clerks’ International Protective Association. 


This pamphlet explains that there are 50,000 
men and women clerks employed in stores in the 
United States. Membership in the clerks’ associa- 
tion entitles them to sick benefits of $5 per week 
for twelve weeks each year and a death benefit of 
$25 to $200. Nine dollars a week is the minimum 
wage demanded by the association. 

From all sides come stories of the miserable 
conditions under which sales girls have to work, 
especially around Christmas time. Their spirit is 
made anything but joyful by late hours without 
extra pay and exhausting work continued for two 
weeks before the holiday season begins. 

The wages of sales girls in some of the large de- 
partment stores in New York are as low as $5 per 
week; stock girls, $4, and cash girls, $2.50 
and $3. 

The child labor laws regulating hours of chil- 
dren’s work are not adhered to, and unsanitary 
conditions prevail in some of the departments, 
which, at holiday rush seasons, lead to many 
permanent breakdowns. 

As a result of the Newark fire, the Legislative 
Committee, recently organized, has undertaken 
investigation of the factories in New York with 
reference to means of protection against fire, with 
the object of getting laws passed and enforced 
for the workers’ safety. For this purpose a con- 
ference composed of delegates from the Central 
Federated Union of New York, the Central Fed- 
erated Union of Brooklyn, and the United Hebrew 
Trades of New York and the Legislative Committee 
of the League was recently called and has started 
its work. The Legislative Committee will work in 
general to arouse the active interest of the women’s 
unions in legislation which directly affects their 
working conditions. 

As the time has come for settlement in the 
Waistmakers’ shops, a council has been formed to 
undertake the work. The different organizations 
represented are: American Federation of Labor, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers, United 
Hebrew Trades, Central Federated Union, Central 
Labor Union, and Women’s Trade Union League. 
Meyer London was elected permanent chairman, 
and Rose Schneiderman permanent secretary, 
Several committees have been formed, including: 
Internal Organization of Union, Committee on 
District Meetings, Committee of Publicity, Com- 
mittee on Settlements. 
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The new demands of the union are: time-and-a- 
half for overtime and four holidays a year. Each 
shop settles its own scale of prices. 

The Italian organizer of the League, Mr. Caroti, 
represented the Italian Waistmakers in this council. 
He has recently influenced the union to provide a 
separate office for the Italian Waistmakers, This 
facilitates the work of the union, as there are in- 
dividual problems among the Italians which can 
best be dealt with in an Italian speaking office. 


A Letter from Booker T. Washington. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA, 
December 30th, 1910. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, President American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

My DEAR Sir: Your kind letter of December 
27 has been received, but you have doubtless al- 
ready learned that I had anticipated you because 
before I received your letter I had written you one 
calling your attention to the fact that I had 
learned that you were misquoted and I had taken 
means to correct the impression in the colored 
papers. You can easily see how I was imposed 
upon, The next day afier your speech, I received 
a telegram from the St. Louis Post Dispatch pur- 
porting to quote your direct words. That paper 
being published in the city where your address 
was delivered made me take for granted you were 
quoted correctly. I also received the same day a 
dispatch from the Boston Jowrna/. Both the St. 
Louis Fost Dispatch and the Boston Journal asked 
me to give an expression concerning your speech. 
I did, however, receive another telegram from the 
Post Dispatch the next day stating that they had 
learned you were misquoted and consequently 
would not use what I had said concerning your 
address. When I received this dispatch it was too 
late, however, for me to prevent the matter from 
appearing in the Boston Journal, ; 

I shall send you tuis week the editorial which I 
have asked the editor of the New York Age, the 
leading colored paper in this country, to publish 
in order to put you in a correct position before the 

ublic. I am always most anxious to never do an 
injustice to a public man because I have suffered 
too much in the same way myself. 

I hope at some time to have the privilege of 
meeting you and knowing you better. Yours very 
truly, BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


A Cut, Slash, and Jab Writer. 


Yves Guyot, who was in politics in France fifteen 
to twenty years ago, serving awhile as a deputy 
and then as minister of public works, has just 
offered to the world a book of 350 pages, intended 
as a manual of arguments against Socialism. The 
volume is in nine ‘‘ books,’’ each presenting a his- 
torical or economic or other phase of the subject— 
as seen by Yves Guyot. What his insight amounts 
to may be inferred from his ‘* Book VIII,—The 
Actual Class War,’”’ its nine chapters being de- 


voted not to the fallacies of Socialism, but the 
“horrors” of trade unionism. A key to Guyot’s 
method in his whole manual is found in chapter 8 
of this ‘‘ book,’’ entitled ‘‘The American Labor 
Unions.’’ All he tells about these is the biased 
union haters’ version of the Steunenberg affair, 
with other one-sided references to incidents of that 
troubled period in the West. In his summary at 
the close of this chapter he dashes on in this 
style: 

“The magistrates are intimidated by moral pressure 
as well as by material danger. Whosoever ventures 
to disapprove of the unlawful acts of a labor union is 
at once denounced as an instrument of capital, devoted 
to suspicion and contempt. The arrest is an ‘out- 
rageous and impudent invention of a lawless plutoe- 
racy.’ If a police officer arrest a member of a union 
who has committed a murder, he is denounced ‘for 
having tried to distinguish himself ‘in order to earn 
blood money.’ 

“On the other hand, the judge who has grovelled 
before a Labor Union is pointed out as ‘an able and 
distinguished lawyer, a magistrate full of sympathy 
with honest men and a terror to all criminals.’ Even 
Mark Twain has never carried audacity and irony to 
this extent. 

“Each Labor Union constitutes a separate group, 
regulated solely by passions and interests which are 
opposed to those of the rest of the nation and of the 
human race. If it has the hypocrisy to disavow some 
of its acts, it none the less indicates to the judges, the 
juries, and the President of the United States that it 
has the right to commit crimes, and those who have 
the audacity to advance such pretensions do not rep- 
resent one-tenth of the workmen of the United States.” 

In view of this sort of rant, what, the reader will 
ask, can be the value of Yves Guyot’s ‘‘Socialistic 
Fallacies’’ to fair and earnest sociological inquir- 
ers? Can he be regarded as a credible witness, in 
any of his chapters, when guilty of such a misrep- 
resentation of the case of American labor in this 
chapter? Is his habitual method not simply that 
of recklessly hastening, with the diseased nose of 
a fanatical muckraker, to the selection and record- 
ing of foul aspersions of character, perversions of 
historical facts, and distortions of the perspective 
of truth when they favor his side of the case? 
Judged by that method, no institution on earth 
can withstand an envenomed pen. Of course, 
Guyot’s book is bristling with every ugly literary 
shaft against Socialism possible to be thrown 
within the space of a hundred thousand words. 
Guyot’s style is that of a scold, voice sharp and 
high, face livid, words pouring out in a stream 
of vapory steam and hot air. This book must fur- 
ther diminish his vanishing influence in France, 
where at one time he was regarded as the making 
of a high-priest in Individualism. But he always 
left out the chief moral bases and the fundamental 
economic principles of that philosophy, ani now 
he has gone on logicaily, and ignobly, to conclu- 
sions gratifying to the huggers of grievances 
agaivst all social innovators who aim at righting 
political and economic wrongs. M. Guyot has 
produced a book which unfortunately may react 
against the school of radical reformers who can 
not accept Socialism. In fact, it is the sort of 
anti-Socialist manual which, through its malignant 
spirit and nasty spitefulness, affords many a text 
in untruth from which Socialist leaders may them- 
selves preach sermons edifying to their followers. 
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May 1, New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. _ ; 

May 1, Chicago, IIl., International Union of 
Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 

May —, Canton, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ In- 
ternational Protective Association. +4 

May 2, Canton, Ohio, Amalgamated Association 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers ; 

May 8, Atlanta, Ga., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 8, Boston, Mass., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

May 8, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, The Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 

May 8, New York, N. Y., United Hatters of 
North America. ; 

May 15, St. Paul, Minn., Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. ; 

May 27, New York City, N. Y., International 
Print Cutters’ Association of America, : 

June 5, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Associa- 
tion of Steam, Hot Water and Power Pipe Fitters 
and Helpers. 

June 19, St. Paul, Minn., Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union. ; : 

June 19, Rogerville, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. : 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 4, , Amalgamated Leather Workers’ 
Union of America. 

July 9, Toledo, Ohio, International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 

July 10, Columbus, Ohio, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 10, International Jewelry Workers’ 
Union. ; 

July 10, Toronto, Ont., Canada, Piano, Organ 
and Musical Instrument Workers’ International 
Union of America. ‘ 

July 10, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ International Alliance. : . 

July 15, Springfield, Mass., American Wire 
Weavers’ Protective Association. = aa. 

July 17, Boston, Mass., International .Steel and 


Copper Plate Printers’ Union. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1911. 


Probably August —, York, Pa., National Asso- 
ciation Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the 
United States 

August —, Boston, Mass., Metal Polishers, Buf- 
fers, Platers and Brass Workers’ International 
Union of North America. 

August 7, Niagara Falls, N. Y., United Powder 
and High Explosive Workers of America. 

August 7, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

August 8, Milwaukee, Wis., Glove Workers’ 
Union of America. 

August 8, Milwaukee, Wis. , International Broth- 
erhood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 14, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Typographical Union. 

September 5-9, Detroit, Mich., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 11, St. Joseph, Mo., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 11, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 11, Belleville, Ill., International 
Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 12, Chicago, Ill., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 13, Kansas City, Mo., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

September 14, Boston, Mass., International Spin- 
ners’ Union. 

September 18, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Association Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

Third week in September (place not yet decided), 
International Union of Travelers’ Goods and 
Leather Novelty Workers. 

September 25, Scranton, Pa., International Hod- 
carriers aud Building Laborers’ International 
Union of America. 

October 2, Atlanta, Ga., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 17, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

November 13, Atlanta, Ga., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 








DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 





Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,483. 


District No. 1.—Eastern 

Oomprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Stuart Reid, John A. Flett, Jacob Taze- 
laar. 
District No. Il.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
iumbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichel- 
berger, Thos. H. Flynn. 

District No. I!l.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. IV.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, 


Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Flood, Gal 
Wyatt. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, lowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer. M. Grant Hamilton. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 


Columbia. 
Organizer, ©. O. Young. 


Porto Rico, Cuba.—Suntiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the repo 


rts from secretaries of international unions, this department 


gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Conditions are fair in 
our trade and steadily improving. There is noth- 
ing new to report at this time. We expended $50 
in death benefit during the month. 


Glass Workers. 


Wm. Figolah.—State of employment fair in our 
line. At present we have strike on in St. Louis for 
the eight-hour day. About 160 members are 
affected. 


Lathers (Wood, Wire, and Metal). 


Ralph V. Brandt.—We have formed new unions 
in Shenandoah, Pa., and Victoria, B.C. During 
the month we expended $600 in death benefits. 
Work in our line is a bit dull just now. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory —We have undertaken the task 
of organizing all factories in our industry, Even 
if not entirely successful in this campaign, we will 
at least better the working conditions of those not 
now working under organized conditions. Work 
is steady at this writing. 


Iron Molders. 


Victor Kleiber.—State of employment is slack 
at this time. We organized new union in Wis- 
consin during the month. 


Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers. 


J. C. Skemp.—New unions have been formed in 
various localities. We expended $8,725 in benefits 
for deceased members, and $200 in benefits for 
sick and disabled members recently. 


Papermakers. 


J. T. Carey.—We are carrying on a general organ- 
ization campaign in several localities. New unions 
have been formed in Wisconsin. 


Sawsmiths. 


F. E. Kingsley.—Our trade in fair shape. W® 
expect to initiate new organization work. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 


J. M. Gavlak —Employment in our trade is 
practically at a standstill owing to the winter 
weather. No strikes or troubles at this time. We 
hope to substantially increase our membership in 
the next six months. We paid out $400 in death 
benefits recently. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. A. Kaefer.—This is the usual season of shut 
down in all shops in our line and lasts quite a few 
weeks. We had two deaths in our ranks and ex- 
pended $200 in benefit. 
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Tailors. 

E. J. Brais.—-Employment in our trade has been 
fair, but is now getting slack. New unions have 
been formed in Niles, Ohio; White Plains, N. Y.; 
and Haileybury, Out. We expended $750 in death 
benefits and $1,170.35 for sick and disabled mem- 
bers. We have men on strike in Alton, IIl., resist- 
ing the open shop and in St. Louis with demand 
for increased wage scale. 


Theatrical Stage Employes. 
Lee M. Hari.—All our members steadily em- 
ployed. Conditions are good and steadily improv- 


ARKANSAS. 


El Dorado.—J. G. Pumphrey: 

One new union was formed recently. Expect to 
have two federal unions and a barbers’ union 
under way shortly. Employment has been'steady, 
but we don’t look for continuous steady work 
during the winter season. 


Midland.—C. J. Acton: 

Nearly all trades have had steady emplovment 
since the settlement of the miners’ strike. Organ- 
ized labor in good shape. The miners’ strike won 
for them improved conditions as to wages. The 
meeting of the State Federation of Labor in Hot 
Springs this )ear was a success. 


COLORADO. 


Fort Morgan.—D. J. Brandt: 

This is a small town and conditions in general 
are pretty satisfactory. The musicians are well 
organized and have things pretty much their way. 
Employment is fairly steady. The initiative and 
referendum and the primary law have been passed 
since last report. 


Pueblo.—H. W. Fox: 

Meat cutters and butchers of this city organized; 
also teamsters and cooks and waiters of Alamosa. 
Work is very quiet. Missouri Pacific machinists 
won a signal victory; all shopmen returned to 
work. Weare doing all in our power to boom the 
union labels. Grocery clerks and clothing clerks 
are about to organize. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

Nearly every trade in this city is fairly well or- 
ganized, excepting possibly the machinists, and 
efforts will be made to bring about more thorough 
organization in this craft during the year. With 
two exceptions, all organized trades have se- 
cured improved working conditions without strike. 
Prospects for the passage of employers’ liability 
act in the next legislature look good. We also 
look for other measures favorable to organized 
labor, Have several new unions under way. 


Rockville.—Emil Hallcher: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good, 
although employment is not steady. Railroad ex- 
pressmen are organizing. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 
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ing. No strikes to report. New unions have been 
formed in Canada, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, and 
Kansas. We organized eight new unions during 
the month. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 


Murt Malone.—Three shops have been signed 
up as union shops during the past month; two in 
Denver and one in Milwaukee. We have strike on 
for recognition of union in Newark, N. J. 
conditions fair. 


Trade 





FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—J. C. Privett: 

Big gains being made in the membership of the 
unions here, especially in the building trades line. 
Employment is steady in all lines. Stereotypers 
and electrotypers, and lumber inspectors formed 
unions during the month. Barbers may organize 
shortly. Printers have good union label campaign 
on hand. 

Miami.—Chas. F. Dermigny: 

Organized labor in this city is in first-class con- 
dition. No troubles of any kind to report. Very 
few non-union men here. Nearly all union men 
are at work. Machinists, electricians, and plumb- 
ers have formed unions and expect to organize a 
union of steam engineers during the month. 


ILLINOIS. 


Belleville.—Edw. P. Baum: 

All organized trades receive fair consideration 
and fairemployment. Foundry laborers and pol- 
ishers are poorly organized and need help. 
Butcher workmen obtained raise of $1 per week 
without strike. Conditions in the building trades 
have been very satisfactory since the settlement of 
carpenters’ strike in June. There is a strong 
sentiment in favor of the initiative, referendum, 
and recall, which was approved by a large major- 
ity here in the fall election. It will likely come 
before the legislature this session. 

Breese.—Gus Knies: 

Organized labor is enjoying full benefits of the 
trade-union organization in this section. Work is 
fairly steady. Retail clerks have organized and 
improved their wages and conditions. 

Carmi.—Frank Cross: 

Union men get the preference in this section. 
All trades fairly well employed. We have herea 
large number of members of locals of different 
trades, but as yet have not enough to form a local 
union. A federal union is being talked of at this 
time. 

Hillsboro.—J. W. Van Houten: 

Hillsboro has never been more thoroughly organ- 
ized than at the present time. Employment is 
steady and wages are good. Clerks have organized 
and the delivery boys are about to form union. 

Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Everything working harmoniously here. All 
organized trades in good shape. Employment is 
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steady for all, except the building trades. Retail 
clerks are making great progress pushing their 
store card, and the grocery clerks are about to 
submit their working agreement. Machinists’ 
helpers organized recently. 


INDIANA. 


Frankfort.—J. A. Harrell: 

Every union man is steadily employed, and the 
outlook for the future is promising. Car workerS’ 
strike in November was settled most satisfactorily. 
Boilermakers and machinists are organizing. 

Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

Conditions are improving slowly. We expect 
the next year to show decided improvement with 
regards to organization work. This is the dull 
season, and there are quite a number of men idle. 
Painters and decorators are trying to increase 
wages and shorten hours. Expect to have musi- 
cians organized soou. . 

Indianapolis.—Frank Duffy: 

Organized labor in pretty good shape and steadily 
employed. The building trades have had a good 
season. The first convention of the State Building 
Trades Council of Indiana was held in Indiana- 
polis during December. 

Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 

Organized labor making steady progress. The 
past year has been a successful one for the unions 
of this city. Most of the industries are thoroughly 
organized. Several trades received above the 
union scale of wages during the holiday rush. 
Employment has been steady. Garment workers 
and bartenders are organizing. 

Peru.—Frederic Felix: 

Organized labor in generally prosperous condi- 
tion. Few laborers are left unorganized here, but 
they generally share the improved conditions with 
the union men. In most lines employment is 
steady. Machinists’ helpers organized recently. 


IOWA. 


Mason City.—Tom Hodges: 

Electrical workers have formed union. Have 
union of barbers under way. Employment is 
steady. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor in good shape in this city. A 
co-operative store owned and operated by union 
men has been opened and is doing large business. 
Through this business venture the cost of living 
has been reduced 10 per cent to the workers. 
Garment workers are organizing. 


KANSAS. 


Arkansas City.—O. M. Heath: 

Plumbers and garment workers have organized 
since last report. Work is dull at this time of the 
year. 

Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

Uniou men have been steadily employed. Or- 
ganized labor isin the majority here and enjoys 
good conditions. Stonemasons and engineers are 
organizing. 

Kansas City.—Sim A. Bramlette: 

State of employment fair in all lines with ex- 
ception of the building trades, which are siack on 
account of the winter season. Union men get 
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higher wages and better hours than the unorgan 
ized workers. The contractors on city and State 
work are being made to comply with the State 
eight-hour law. 

Lawrence.—B. M. Schooley: 

The sentiment in favor of trade unions is stead- 
ily growing. Union men have secured increased 
wages and the eight-hour day. Carpenters in- 
creased scale from 35 to 37% cents per hour 
through strike, but failed to get the union shop, 
with all of the contracting carpenters. The spirit 
of organization seems to be growing with the 
farmers, who are getting in line also. Plumbers 
are organizing. 

Topeka.—T. P. Menton: 

Organized labor in good shape. Union men are 
enjoying the fruits of their efforts, securing im- 
proved conditions and more pay. The unorgan- 
ized, to a certain extent, share the improved 
conditions, but generally their wages are lower 
and the hours are longer. A central body has been 
organized at Coffeyville. During the month have 
attended and addressed meetings of the following 
unions: Carpenters and. plumbers at Wichita; car- 
penters at Newton; central body and carpenters at 
Coffeyville; carpenters and painters at Independ- 
ence; carpenters at Parsons; central body, car- 
penters, street carmen, blacksmiths and others at 
Pittsburg. I find the members active and doing 
good work throughout the State, for the welfare 
of the movement. 


KENTUCKY. 
Maysville.—M. F. Kehoe: 
At this time employment is not very plentiful. 
Barbers and printers are organizing. 


Paducah.—R. M. Miles: 

Conditions are very good and employment 
steady. Some improvement is noticed in wages. 
Labor inspector has sworn out several warrants 
for employers violating child labor law. Federal 
union and a union of laundry workers have organ- 
ized. Have three new unions under way. 


LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans.—Henry J. Danenhauer: 
Wood, wire and metal lathers organized union 
during the month. At this writing work is very 


quiet. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Athol.—Harrie M. Pike: 

Generally speaking, the condition of organized 
labor is very good. Work is fairly steady, especially 
in the union tool shops here. Barbers put through 
agreement without strike, giving them better 
hours of labor. Hope to organize the printers 
shortly. 

Bridgewater.—Wm. H. Swift: 

Union men are much better paid than the un- 
organized workers in the same trade. We have 
unions of carpenters, machinists, and boot and 
shoe workers. Carpenters expect to ask for in- 
creased wages next spring. Hope to have 4 
painters’ union under way soon. 

Fitchburg.—Richard E. Anderson: 

A buildiag trades council is being started here 
A central body is under way at Leominster and 4 
federal union of city employes is also being formed. 
One of the companies here declared a dividend of 
5 per cent on all wages earned for the year. 











Ouincy.—Chas. W. Hanscom: 

The main industry, the granite trade, is experi- 
encing its dull season at this time, but in other 
lines employment is fairly steady. Four different 
trades obtained increased wages without strike. 
These trades already have the eight-hour day. 
A metal trades council has been formed with 
twelve local unions affiliated, embracing an aggre- 
gate membership of 1,000. Boilermakers and iron 
ship builders formed union recently. Laundry 
workers are organizing. 

Sharon.—R. S. Bolles: 

Organized labor in flourishing condition. Every- 
thing moving along satisfactorily. Carpenters 
raised their scale to 28 cents per hour last spring 
without strike. The city council raised the wages 
of laborers 25 cents per day. Hope to organize 
painters and expressmen. 

Spring field.—Wm. J. Murphy: 

There is steady improvement ail along the line. 
Every union reports increased membership and 
improved conditions. Work is steady in all lines. 
Painters secured Saturday half-holiday. Carpen- 
ters and bricklayers also obtained this half- holiday. 
Bricklayers receive 80 cents per hour. Barbers 
raised minimum wage $1 per week. A measure 
is before the city government which we hope will 
increase the wages of city employes from $2 to $2.25 
per day. Lady garment workers organized during 
the month. Expect to organize the laundry work- 
ers and others. 

Westfield.—James C. Generouss: 

Coal handlers, who organized this fall, received 
increased wages. Central labor union is workin 
to organize all workers in this section. Piano an 
organ workers are forming union. Good demand 
for the union labels. 


MICHIGAN, 


Kalamazoo.—E. H. Ellis: 

The steadily increasing cost of living is causing 
talk of demand for increased wages among most 
of the trades. The city council recently raised 
the pay of the street workers from $1.50 to $2 per 
day. Fraternal delegates from Ministers’ Associa- 
tions attend the meetings of the central labor 


union. 
MINNESOTA. 


Crookston.—]. M. Near: 

Condition of organized labor shows decided im- 
provement. There is concerted effort on the part 
of all unions to perfect organization in all indus- 
tries. Bricklayers and masons have organized. 
Retail clerks, stationary engineers, and bartenders 
are organizing. 

Minneapolis,—Frank Fisher: 

Have been spending some time in Omaha, 
Nebr., and find organized labor in fairly good 
shape. Work steady in most lines. Organized 
electrical workers of Omaha during my stay. 
Have electrical workers of Lincoln under way. 


MISSOURI. 


Chillicothe.—A. W. Hood: 

The cold weather interferes to a great extent 
with working conditions here. Teamsters, cement 
workers, and blacksmiths are talking of organiz- 
ing. The union labels are demanded by all union 
men when purchasing. 
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Joplin.—Charles W. Fear: 

Condition of the labor market very quiet. Many 
men out of work, owing to the mines shytting 
down. Building trades quiet; not much work in 
sight at this time. Printers have secured new 
scale and good advance in wages for the next two 
years. Horseshoers are organizing. Engineers and 
clerks talk of organizing. Organized labor here 
elected a union man to the General Assembly. A 
bill is to be introduced to abolish the convict lease 
system in Missouri. A bill creating a commission 
to be known as the Printing Commission, of special 
interest and benefit to the allied printing trades, 
will also be introduced. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Organized labor in this vicinity in fair shape. 
Employment is fairly steady, considering the time 
of the year. Union men enjoy fair wages and the 
shorter workday. A commission has been appointed 
in this State on the Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws. Hackmen and 
cab drivers have formed union. Cleaners, dyers, 
and grocery clerks are organizing. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey City.—William F. Kavanaugh: 

Street railway employes obtained increase of 1 
per cent going into effect the first of the year. 
This was given the employes in the attempt by 
the company to block organization. The express 
drivers and helpers of Adams, National, United 
and Wells-Fargo express companies went on strike 
without being organized. They organized during 
the strike, became affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and went back to work gain- 
ing an increase of 10 per cent in wages. The inde- 
pendent teamsters’ union is taking steps to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor. State Fed- 
eration of Labor will introduce effective labor 
measures among them, and employers’ liability 
law, at the coming session of legislature. Barten- 
ders of Jersey City and Bayonne have reorganized 
and at present have a membership of over 300, and 
steadily increasing. Expect to bring about an 
organization of the laundry workers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester.—Park Mitchell: 

Condition of organized labor is far better than 
that of the unorganized workers. Some of the 
organized workers —— 50 per cent higher 
wages than the unorganized. All union men are 
steadily ae. Machinists helpers’ union and 
the car workers are both gaining steadily in mem- 
bership. Typographical union of Concord is sign- 
ing up more offices. Have two new unions under 
way. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Organized labor isin fine shape. Union men 
are steadily employed. Several new unions are 
under way. Among them the sheet metal work- 
ers, bartenders, machinists, and knit goods work- 


ers, 
NEW YORK. 


Ithaca,—E. A. Whiting: 

Nearly all the unions have obtained increased 
wage scales, Organized labor in good shape. 
There can be no comparison between the condi- 
tions of the union men and the conditions of the 
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unorganized workers, as the former are farin the 
lead. Good demand for union labels. 


Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Condition of organized labor steadily improving. 
Work is steady. Bakers organized during the 
month and have another new union under way. 

Oneida.—W. R. Ferguson: 

Union men here have secured a shorter workday 
and better wage through organization. Carpenters’ 
union forced contractors on new school buildin 
to live up tothe eight-hour law. Plumbers an 
steamfitters have formed union. 

Plattsburg.—Edward W. Werner: 

Employment is fairly steady for union mechan- 
ics. Plumbers have increased wages and secured 
eight-hour day. Carpenters and painters also se- 
cured eight-hour day and increase in wages, with- 
out strike. Machinists organized recently. La- 
borers and bartenders are forming unions. 


Poughkeepsie.—John Bradley: 

Conditions in the building trades are as good as 
can be expected at this time of the year. Gen- 
erally speaking, the condition of organized labor 
here is good. Nearly all the organized trades are 
working under contracts, which expire next 
spring. Of the fifteen aldermen on the board, 
eight of them are union men. Cement workers 
have formed union. Have two new unions under 
way. 

Rochester.—L,. D. Racine: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but conditions 
could be much improved here. Condition of un- 
organized labor is very bad. Work at this time is 
a little uncertain. Taxicab drivers are organizing. 
The garment workers’ local here refused to take 
the work of the Chicago workers, which had 
been sent on here. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor in first-class condition. The 
unionists here are reaping the benefits of organi- 
zation. Painters who have been on strike since 
April won out during the month. All contractors 
are signing up for the union shop. Trolley men 
and a building trades department have been 
formed during the month. Laundry workers and 
telephone operators are organizing. 


OHIO. 


Barnhill.—Frederick Helle: 

Union men are enjoying better hours and wages 
than theunorganized. Nearly all trades are work- 
ing full time, but miners are still on strike, The 
miners are receiving strike benefits and will win 
out. 

Bellaire.—E. E. Thorp: 

All trades are fully organized, and conditions 
are good. The cold weather has interfered with 
employment for the building trades, but prospects 
are good. The workers in the mills are yet unor- 
ganized. 

Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist: 

Open meetings are held every Sunday afternoon 
at Workmen's Hall for the purpose of organizing 
the unorganized and strengthening the existing 
unions. Results are already showing and we expect 
to accomplish much before next spring. Employ- 
ment is fairin most lines, but metal trades are dull. 
Piano workers, paper box makers, and tannery 
workers are organizing. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

We have found it more effective to build up and 
strengthen the older unions, than to organize new 
ones. We hope to havea building trades depart- 
ment here soon. Organized labor in good shape 
in this city and work is fairly plentiful. The unions 
are getting closer together and will make for 
greater unity. 

Lorain.—C. E. Haury: 

Labor conditions are improving here. In nearly 
all trades organized labor receives from 3 to 
12 cents per hour more than the unorganized. 
Policemen here have obtained eight-hour day. A 
federal union and beer drivers have formed unions. 
Stationary firemen are organizing. 

Marietta.—Wm. F. Debold: 

Employment is fairly steady. Organized labor 
in fair shape. Iron molders obtained increase of 
25 cents a day without strike. 


Newark —J. W. Adams: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Work 
is fairly steady. Have three new unions in pros- 
pect. 

Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

Conditions here are fairly good. Coal miners 
and carpenters have unions under way. Miners 
are pretty well employed, but the cold weather 
has affected building activities. The union men 
get their wage scales. 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

Springfield is enjoying an unprecedented in- 
crease in membership in the established unions. 
Even the building crafts have added materially to 
their membership—something unheard of at this 
season of the year. The barbers have firmly fixed 
the recognition of closing the shops on holidays, 
there being no objection to the plan on Christmas 
day by any of the employing barbers. Work con- 
tinues extremely plentiful, and the year has been 
one without a strike in any craft. Material in- 
creases in wages and better working conditions 
have been secured by a number of unions in the 
year now closing, and as a result organized labor 
in this city is on a better footing than ever before. 
However, there is no tendency to rest on the oars, 
but work in the next year will be taken up and 
prosecuted with vigor. Commencing with the 
second Sunday in January a series of, meetings 
will be held under the auspices of the Trades and 
Labor Assembly at which lectures will be delivered 
by prominent speakers on subjects of interest to 
wage-earners. It is the purpose to have a number 
of national officers present at such meetings. - La- 
bel work continues with good effect, and while it 
is not what it should be, constant education is pro- 
ducing results. We shall endeavor to do our share 
in the legislative program for labor that will come 
before the session of the State assembly this win- 
ter. 

Toledo.—E. E. Smith: 

Organized labor making steady progress, im- 
proving conditions and increasing its membership. 
The unorganized workers are waking up and show- 
ing desire to better their conditions through trade 
unionism. Firemen and engineers have received 
increased wages without strike. Several new 
unions are under way. 

Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

State of employment is fair. The union men 
have obtained a shorter workday. Representatives 
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of the unions met with the board of education in 
regards to starting a night school. The board took 
favorable action on this. A standing committee 
has been appointed tolook after the union labels. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Bartlesville.—Geo. McConnell: F 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. There is a splendid demand for all union 
labeled goods here. Union labeled clothing of all 
kinds is demanded. A federal union and elec- 
tricians have reorganized. 

Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor, although unsteadily employed 
at this time, is in good shape and wages and hours 
are maintained. Employment in building trades 
very slack. During the month organized labor 
defeated the adoption of a city charter which was 
unfavorable to labor. 


McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Organized trades in fair shape, but the condition 
of unorganized workers is poor. Employment is 
unsteady. Hodcarriers and building laborers are 
organizing. Good demand for all union labels. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown.—Chas M. Rehrig: 

State of employment good here. Typograph- 
ical union obtained new contract with the Allen- 
town Democrat. Printers are advertising their 
union label extensively. 

Monongahela.— M. W. Forester: 

The carpenters’ scale of $3.50 for eight-hour day 
will go to the contractors during the month, and 
we do not anticipate any trouble in this connec- 
tion. The unions areincreasing their member- 
ship right along. 

South Perkasie.—Geo, Trumbone: 

The membership of the cigarmakers’ union here 
has increased to the extent that we find it neces- 
sary to have two chartered unions, instead of one. 
The cigarmaking industry is about the only indus- 
try here. We are booming all union labels. 

Spring City.—Henry I. Diehl: 

Carpenters made a big gain in membership when 
they recently unionized one of the planing mills 
here. These men have obtained increased wages, 
through their organization. Textile mills are 
working time and half time. Condition of organ- 
ized labor much superior to the condition of the 
unorganized. 

York.—W. F. Kleffman: 

Work is plentiful, but as most of the workers 
are unorganized, wages are very low. Have union 
of plumbers under way. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket.—Henry Frasier: 


State of employment good and condition of labor ~ 


here is fair. A federal union was organized during 
the month. Have laundry workers’ union under 


way. 
TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville.—Geo. W. Ford: 

Union men are steadily employed. Organized 
labor in fair shape. Iron molders are out on strike 
and have good prospects for settlement. They 
are out for increased wages and shorter workday. 
Powder and high explosive workers organized 
recently. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Organized labor in fine condition. Unorganized 
workers, however, are in bad shape and many of 
them are idle. We have no strikes; when we are 
ready to advance wages, we simply advance. 
State of employment is fair. 


Denison.—F. R. Lawhon and B. F. Shearod: 

Work is steady in all lines. Organized labor in 
good shape. A new union is under way at Pales- 
tine, Tex. Good demand for all union labels. 


Kingsville.—J. L,. Dunn: 

Although this is a small place, the workers are 
well organized in all branches. Mechanical lines 
work eight hours under a good wage scale. Work 
is plentiful and prospects are bright. Wages have 
advanced 5 to 10 cents during the season. The 
eight hour day is almost genera! here. 


Port Arthur.—]J. G. Noyes: 

All trades in good shape. Laborers in demand; 
minimum wage scale of unskilled laborers is $2.50 
per day of nine hours, Retail clerks reduced 
workday from eleven to ten per day, without re- 
duction in wages and without strike. The union 
shop obtains here generally. Two new unions 
were organized during the month. Have drug 
clerks’ union under way. A committee of eleven 
citizens has drafted a new city charter. On this 
committee were three veteran union men and we 
have been able to’ embody the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall in the charter; also the eight-hour 
law for all city employes and employes of all con- 
tractors doing work for the city, with a penalty 
clause attached for its enforcement. The Senator 
elect from this district carries an honorary mem- 
bership card in the street carmen’s union, and 
was elected by the union men’s vote, It is ex- 
pected that the large interests may oppose several 
labor clauses in the city charter. The charter also 
provides for a commission form of government to 
take the place of the ward alderman system. 


Quanah,.—R. F. Southall: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized workers here. Work, however, is 
dull at this time. Broommakers are organizing. 


Terrell.—W. H. Hoylman: 

Organized labor is.in better condition than for 
some time, as the unions are making steady prog- 
ress, and creating favorable public opinion. All 
organized labor employed. Carpenters have made 
demand for 50 cents per day increase, to be effect- 
ive March 1, 1911. Itis expected to be enforced 
without any trouble. Five of the committee of 
twenty-five citizens appointed to draft city charter 
were union men. Terrell will have the commis- 
sion form of government. Painters are organ- 
izing. 

Thurber.—J. E. Marrs: 

Organized labor in most satisfactory condition’ 
Employment is steady. Teamsters obtained 25 
per cent increase in wages. 


UTAH. 


Ogden.—W. M. Piggott: 

Employment is quite steady. There has been 
practically no cessation in building operations, due 
largely to the continued good weather. We elected 
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a staunch union man to the legislature as repre- 
sentative from this county. He will introduce 
several bills looking to the betterment of labor 
conditions in Utah. 

VERMONT. 

Newport.—H, P. Sweet: 

Organized labor in good demand. Wages are 
25 per cent higher for union men than they were 
this time last year. State of employment satis- 
factory. Trainmen on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad received increase in wages. Section 
men, fuelmen, and roundhousemen also increased 
their pay. Teamsters, painters, carpenters, and 
unskilled laborers are organizing. 

St. Johnsbury.—A. W. Desrochers: 

Conditions are good and most men steadily em- 
ployed. Barbers reduced their workday one hour 
per day without strike. Painters have increased 
wages 25 cents and stonecutters through a strike 
lasting one day and a half secured 10 cents in- 
crease. We look for the passage of an employers’ 


liability law. 
VIRGINIA, 

Richmond.—E. C. Davison and James Brown: 

Generally speaking, employment is steady. 
Plasterers have improved their condition without 
strike. Pressmen also improved wages without any 
trouble. Condition of organized labor good. Agita- 
tion has been started to abolish contract convict 
labor. Laundry workers formed union during the 
month. Unions of barbers, bartenders, railroad 
clerks’ and chauffeurs are under way. 


WASHINGTON. 

Centralia.—J. W. Leftwich: 

At this writing, employment is uncertain in most 
industries. Painters have formed union. Hope to 
get plumbers in line soon. 

North Yakima.—J. B. Lagasa: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Outside work is 
nearly all suspended during the winter months on 
account of the cold weather. Electrical workers 
obtained increase of 50 cents after strike. Team- 
sters and bartenders formed unions during the 
month. Have unions of tailors, clerks, bakers, 
butchers, cement workers, plasterers, hodcarriers, 
and laundry workers under way. 

Spokane.—W. J. Coates: 

Work in all lines very quiet at this writing. 
Organized labor in good shape. Union stereo- 
typers are now employed on two of the leading 
daily papers here. Glove workers organized re- 
cently. A woman organizer has been placed in the 
field and we hope to get the women workers here 


organized. 
WEST VIRGINIA,’ 


Chester.—W. B. Stewart: 
Condition of organized labor good. All trades, 
weather conditions permitting, are steadily em- 
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ployed at fair wages. The union labels are 


demanded. 


Clarksburg.—E.H. Coffman: 

Employment is steady and conditions good for 
union men, Slight advance in wages has been 
gained. Tailors are organizing. 


Organized labor holding its own. Employment 
fairly steady in some lines. Fair demand for union 
labels. 

The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 4 


Delaware: 
Richard S. Monck, Wilmington. 


Florida: 
Thos. E. Andrews, Tallahassee. 


Illinois: 
R. Bohrman, Carlinville. 
Hugh Willis, Herrin. 
E. Wildy, Mounds. 


Indiana: 
Boyd Bidwell, Rochester. 


Lowa: 
A. King, Centerville. 


Kansas: ] 
G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 
D. H. Carpenter, Horton. 


Massachusetis: 
E. A. Goggin, Winchester. 


Michigan: 
Fred Kooi, Muskegon. 
Richard I. Jones, Saginaw. 


New Jersey: 
John Keyes, Elizabeth. 


New York: 
Arthur M. Phillips, Middletown. 
Evert Brown, Penn Yan. f 
Michael W. Fitzgerald, Saugerties. 


Ohio; 
John F. Mayer, Hamilton. 
Pennsylvania: 
D. S. Smith, Akron. 
Frank Gross, Axe Mann. 
H. W. Cope, Berwick. 
Chas. McNamee, Denver. 
Geo. L. Wilson, McKeesport. 
W. E. Schmearer, Pottstown. 
S. M. F. Glover, Pottsville. 
Jere Brennan, Pottsville. 


Texas: 
C. A. Perkins, Brownwood. 


T. M. Kerbow, Greenville. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Carleton Place, Ont.—Wallace J. Hammond: 

Few men idle here, as employment is pretty 
steady. Organized labor takes the lead here as to 
advanced conditions. A central labor union is 
under way. 

Moncton, N. B.—J. C. Merrill: 


Iron molders and carpenters organized during 
the month. Hope to report other new unions soon. 


Employment is fairly steady. We hope to establish 
a co-operative grocery store. 

Prince Rupert, B. C.—D. O. Keyser: 

We expect to take a decided stand for the eight- 
hour day. Carpenters are on strike for the eight- 
hour day. City government gives an eight-hour 
day to city employes and $3 a day in their:contracts. 
Electrical workers and teamsters have organized, 
and cooks, waiters, and laborers are organizing. 
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TAMPA APPEAL. 


HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 10, 1911. 
To the Officers and Members of Oryanized Labor, Greet- 
ing: 

For more than six months nine thousand cigarmak- 
ers have been forced out of employment in Tampa, 
Fla. The Manufacturers’ Association is expending 
its efforts to disrupt and destroy the organization of 
the men. Theeffort is extended soas to apply to the 
other organized workmen in Tampa, particularly the 
organizations of the Building Trades. 

The Manufacturer’s Association organized what it 
termed a “Citizens’ Committee,” but which might 
better be named a Vigilance Committee, exercising 
all the terrorism and brutality of an unauthorized, ir- 
responsible armed force, transgressing all law and 
order, and disregarding every inherent, natural, and 
constitutional right of the organized working people 
of that city. Indeed, every effort was made, under 
stress of intimidation and coercion, where men were 
deported and the lives of others threatened, in the 
attempt to compel men to return to work. This self- 
constituted Citizens’ Committee by the force of arms 
closed the offices of the labor organizations of Tampa, 
confiscated their books and property, incarcerated 
‘heir officers in jail without warrants, or without due 
process of law, and fora time held up moneys sent by 
the Cigarmakers’ International Union in payment of 
strike benefits. 

Several men have been arrested upon the charge of 
conspiracy, the only grounds being that they were en- 
gaged in the lawful effort to protect and advance the 
nterests of the men engaged in the struggle. 














That is, 


For years Tampa has been a one-trade city. 
cigarmaking was the principal industry, other trades 


being dependent upon it. The “business interests” 
threw all its forces and power with the employers. 
The Mayor of the city is the owner and proprietor of 
the leading daily newspaper, in which all the unlaw- 
fulaggressions of the Vigilance Committee, misnamed 
Citizens’ Committee, have been justified and exalted. 
On the other hand, the editor of the Tampa labor 
paper, who defended and advocated the rights of the 
men, has been thrown into jail upon the charge of 
conspiracy. All these unlawful aggressions have had 
their purpose in trying to strike terror into the hearts 
of the struggling workmen, in the cigar industry, as 
well as in all others. 

Despite this, the men have manifested a courage and 
heroism unsurpassed in any of the defensive contests 
in which the workmen ofany city of our country have 
been engaged. The men,and the women and children 
dependent upon them, have been dispossessed ; many 
of them are living in the open fields, still struggling 
and hoping, and confident of final success. The Cigar- 
makers’ International Union, of which many of them 
are members, has done, for the past six months, and is 
doing, its level best to give financial support; but the 
large numbers involved require the earnest sympathy 
and practical support of our fellow-workmen of all 
trades and callings in addition thereto. 

The contest in which the cigarmakers and other 
workmen of Tampa have been so long engaged, re- 
ceived the earnest and serious consideration of the St. 
Louis Convention of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and it was there decided that the men, the women 
and children engaged in this contest, are deserving of 
the fullest sympathy and support which can be given. 
The Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor has had this question under advisement and 
has reached the conclusion that an appeal is necessary 
to our fellow-workmen; and we therefore, in the name 
of the organized labor movement of our country, the 
American Federation of Labor, appeal to all trade 
unionists and lovers of our cause to contribute finan- 
cially to the very best of their means and ability. 

Organizations are urged not only to make contribu- 
tions out of their funds to the limit of their power, 
but to appoint committees for the purpose of raising 
funds at once; to take up collections; to appeal to 
their members to contribute, and to ask others to 
contribute, and promptly forward them to Tampa. 
The men of Tampa can not be allowed to have their 
rights destroyed, their interests crushed, nor their 
spirit trampled under foot. Act generously and 
paneee. and transmit all financial contributions 





ae. JOSE BUSTILLO, 1606 Tampa street, Tampa, 
Fla., and notify this office of the amounts transmitted. 

With hopes for a generous response and success of 
the great cause for which labor stands, which is the 
cause of humanity, we are, 


Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Attest: President. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES O'CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
D. A. HAYES, Fourth Vice-President. 
Wa. D. Huser, Fifth Vice-President. 
Jos. F. VALENTINE, Sixth Vice-President. 
JoHN R. ALPINE, Seventh Vice-President. 
H. B. PERHAM, Kivhth Vice-President. 
JouHN B. LENNON, Treasurer 
Executive Council, American 
Federation of Labor. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of December, 1910. (The months 
are abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand November 30, 1910........ $179,244 27 
1. Central labor union, South Bend, Ind, tax, 


july, ‘10, toand incl dec, "10................ 5 0 
ak © 5 Dene Fort Edward, N Y, tax, d, °10, 
BOGE. cs pevcasssgeububewsatadteaetsbisckswe ; 2 50 


(161) 
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2. Suspendermakers 11241, sup 16 © 
Federal labor 13199, sup 10 09 
Federal labor 13100, sup. pan 10 
Central labor union, Coffeyville, ans, 

sup. Gace 10 00 
Br idge ‘laborers 13101, sup : cha 0 0 
Machinists helpers 13102, sup ey 10 00 
Newspaper carriers prot 13108, sup. oaee 10 00 
Federal labor 13104, sup 00 
Central labor council, Santa Rosa, Cai, sup 5 00 
Trades and labor council, Rowan co, N C, 

sup.. j 00 
Trades coune il, Point Mar ion. Pa, sup 10 00 

8. Central labor union,Trenton, N J, tax, july, 

10, to and incl dee, 10 5 00 
Firemens asso 12270, tax, nov, $5; d f, $5 00 
Federal labor 11722, tax, july, 10, ‘to and 

inc! nov, °10, $2.50; d f, $2.£0 : ; 
— —- rs and laborers 12952, tax, 

nov, $3; d f, $3 ‘ 
= ral labor 11796, tax, o, n, d, $5.00; ‘at, 


7he; da 
Trades and Jabor council, Walla W alla, 
Wash, tax, july, 10, toand incl dec, 10 
Central federation of labor, Albany, N Y, 
tax, aug, U9, to and incl oct, *10 : 
Trades council, Eldorado, Ill, tax, a, s, 0. 
Central labor union, Marquette, Mich, tax, 
aug, ‘10, to and incl jan, ‘ll 
Telephone operators 13040, tax, se ept, %e: 
d f, %c; sup, 25c 
Machinists helpe rs and laborers 12921, tax, 
f, 


8, O, $2; 
Federal | 2886, tax, 0, n, a, ‘$3. 25; d f, 
$8 


Amalgamated meat cutters and butcher 


ma neolutely Pure workmen of N A, 2-c assess united hat- 
ters .. 
The only baking powder Retail e lerks intl prot asso, tax, oct 10 
made from Royal Grape Meter peghenten helpers 12954, tax, n, d, 
ze 
Cream of Tartar Decorators, costumers, and badgemakers 


11555, sup. 
Philip Wagaman, East Greeny ille, Pa, sup 
Intl union of pavers, rammermen, flag- 
layers, bridge and stone curb setters, 


No Alum, NoLime Phosphate 





Cc eramic » mosaic, and encaustic tile ‘lay ers 
. Trades and labor assem, Marietta, Ohio, and helpers int] union, sup 
tax, a, 8, : ‘ 2 & Trades and labor federation, New Bruns- 
Federal labor 12937, tax, oct, $4; df, y wick, N J, tax, aug, 10, to and incl jan, 
Federal labor 8&4, tax, s, 0, n, $4.80; d f, 11. 
$4.80; 2-c assess united hatters, 4c 2 Trades and ‘labor council, Ww allapa Har- 
Federal labor 7591, tax, sept, $1 ¥ ¢ f. $1. 50 : bor, Raymond, Wash, tax, july, ‘10, to 
Federal labor 8208, tax, oct, $1.£5; df, $1/ é and incl dec, "10... _ 
Railroad helpers 12979, tax, nov, xy : a f, Ay 2 Central labor union, Stamford, Conn, tax, 


Locomotive host le ~y and helpers 1184, tax, 
oct, $2.50; d f, $2.6 

Carriage and th onc workers intl union of 
N A, tax, oct... 

Journeymen stonecutters asso of N A, tax, 
nov 

The Baker & Taylor co, New York, 
sup 

Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, 2 2-¢ 
assess united hatters..... ware 

Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, 
sup pls sions 

Suspende rmakers 11251, tax, bal s, 0. n, d, 
$1.60; d f, $1.60; 2-c assess united hatters, 
l6c¢ 


3 36 


a, s,o, 1. 

Central labor union, W ate rtown, W is, tax, 
aug, 10, to and incl jan, ‘Ll. Sper’: 
Trades and labor council, Hutchinson, 
Kans, tax, apr, "10, toand incl sept, °10 
Federal labor 8 60, tax, dec, $3.75; d f, $3.75 
Well drivers 12623, tax, s, 0, "10, $2.20; 
df, $2.20; Los Angeles assess, 22c; 1 d 
assess, 22c; 2-c assess united hatters, 44c.. 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and account- 

ants 12646, tax, dec, $2: d f, $2 
Suspender workers 9180, tax, 
d f, $1.05. ... 
Suspendermakers 95 60, tax, nov, $6. 
6.25 


Federal labor 12614, up nae : 50 Aseorte rs and packe rs 8316, tax, nov, 
Int! asso of br idge and structural iron d f, $5.55. . 
workers, sup . sé 23 40 Intl asso of marble wor kers, ‘tax, oO, ‘nh. d, 
. Central labor union, “Hudson co, N J, tax, Switchmens union of N A, tax, nov, "10 
july, ‘10, to and incl dee, "l0.. cehuoes 5 00 Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, 
Trades assem, Utica, N Y, tax, j. a, 2 50 tax, dee, °10. se 
Columbus federation of labor, Columbus, Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
Ohio, tax, a, 8, 0 —err <tioe 2 60 and helpers, int! union, tax, o, n, * 
Central labor union, Pottston, Pa, tax, Cement finishers. etc, local 45, sup imaiee 
Aa, 8,0 ; pubewideeits” 04% 2 50 Federal labor 9626, tax, dec, "10, $3; df, $3; 
Federal labor 12963, tax, dec, $3. ri a ry $3. 85 7 70 sup, 
Federal labor 12746, tax, oct, $3; f, $3 6 00 Federal labor ‘6697, tax, dec, $3. 20; 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, Ad E42 df, sup, $2 
3. 27 co Federal labor 12645, tax, s, o, n, d, "10, $2. 10; 
Park e reat prot asso 11820, tax, ‘a, 8, o, d f, $2.40; sup, 50c... 
$1.60; d f, $1.5 8 00 Federal labor 12645, 2-c assess united hat- 
Carriage and a workers intl union of Decncser csatencesseses 
N A, tax. nov 7 50 — trades council, New York, N = 
Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers al- 
liance, tax, nov... 17 59 
Newsboys prot 1005 2, ‘tax, oct 


Suspendermakers 10342, tax, o, n, d, $2 25 ; 
f, $2.25; sup, $16 
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10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
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549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 
WAREHOUSES: 


MAIN OFFICE 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 


to 24 Taylor St. 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St, 














ln OO 
10 00 





00 
10 







5 00 

























































. White rats actors union of A, sup 


5. 


Assorters and packers 8316, —-- ncieingninatnentil 
Sail and tent makers 12767, sup.. ‘ 
Porters union 12029, sup. ‘ 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12685, tax, 
nov, $1.55; d f, $1.65; sup, $1 
Horse nail makers 7073, tax, oct, $2.65; d f, 
$2.65; sup, b0c 
Street sweepers 12811, tax, nov, $5; d f, $5; 
sup, $3 
Int! glove workers union of A, sup 
= bottle blowers asso of U S and Can, 


Intl “ ‘of boilermakers and iron ship 
builders and helpers of A, sup. 

Elevator conductors and star te rs 13105, 
MDL. .<kanswenieees ; kets ep 
Trades and labor council, Free ‘port, Ill, 
tax, apr, 10, to and incl sept, 

Central labor union, Derby, Dens. tax, a 


AM. B..ces se 
Ce — labor union, Bangor, Pa, ‘tax, a, 


Ce ontrai labor council, St Joseph, Mo, tax, 
june, *10, to and incl nov, 10 
Federal labor 12676, tax, nov, $3.60; df, $3.60 
Bottle caners 10585, tax, nov, $2.25; d f, $2.26 
Laborers prot 12048, tax, s, 0, $2.60; d f, $2.60 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite _ware workers 
10943, tax, dec, $7.06; d f, $7.95 
Suspender workers 10093, 
dl f, $2.20 ‘ 
Newspaper carrie rs prot 12831, tax, nov, 6; 
d f, $5.. ene teghinaiinins a 
Tobacco str ‘ippers 9608, tax, nov, $5; da f, $5... 
sottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 
tax, nov, $15; d f, $16.... 
Tuck pointers and front cleaners 13046, tax, 
CR Be Or a ciesavcsccenceccadesss: 
IntLasso of machinists, tax, oct 
Street cleaners 13u24, tax, nov, 10, $25; d f, 


tax, n, 


$25 
Int] union of elevator constructors, tax, 


Se EE ee er err eran 
Federal labor 13009, ‘sup. shila ntiaeacs dnalaiawech 
Federal labor 9993, tax, dec, ‘10, $4.50; d f, 

$1.50; sup, 60c 


W L Wilson, Grand ‘Junction, Colo, sup. wi 
Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, 
dee, 1, 65e; d f, ec; sup, 2ec.. ekeeks 

Dairy workers and drivers 13106, sup 

Du Bois, 
uel 


Central trades and labor ¢ cunetl 
Pa, tax, aug, 10, to and incl jan, 
Central trades and labor assem, Corinth, 
N Y, tax, feb. ‘10, to and incl oct, °10....... 
Trades and labor council, Lowell, Mass, 
tax, f, m, a, ‘10... 
os trades and ‘jabor 
Falls, Mont, tax, june, 
PE ga canada. sSenweuted 
Federal labor & tax, nov, 
Federal labor 8598, tax, dec, "10, $1; 
Federal labor 12880, tax, dec, °10, $2; 
Federal labor 12867, tax, nov, ‘10, 
ouic 
— r 
$2; d f, $2. 
moAR. prot 12867, 
& 


Great 
incl 


council, 
10, to and 
8297, 10, $1; a f ‘$l 


60c; d f, 
©, n, ‘10, 
‘tax, ‘Oo, n, d, *10, ie d f, 


*10, $8.50; 


“workers 12420, tax, a, 8, 


City employes 12875, tax, dee, 


3.50. 
Moccasin and moccasin slipper workers 


122838, tax, s, O, “lv, 70c; d f, 70c; 2-c assess 
efor united hatte Ob BiPothecdedrrcaccocatesss 
Meat, food, and sanitary science inspec- 


tors 12912, tax, dec, "10, %c; d f, 90c 
Intl bro of elec trical workers, tax, 0, n, ’ 
Federal labor 7241, tax, dec, "10, Tuc; d f, 
sup, $l 
Gas workers 11633, tax, nov, °10, $1.80; d f, 
$1.80; sup, $1.. 


70¢ ; 


440 


10 00 
10 00 


30 00 


12 60 
8326 45 


50 00 


10 62 
1 00 


9 50 
1 00 


1 54 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
7 50 
2 50 


2 00 
2 00 
4 00 


1 00 
6 00 
7 00 


1 54 


1 80 
180 00 


2 40 
4 60 


= 


Machinists helpers and laborers 13014, tax, 
&, 8, 10, $2.55; d f, $2.55; sup, £ 

Int! bro pulp, sulphite, and paper mill 
workers of U Sand Can, sup 

Trades and labor council, Lincoln, Il, sup 


. Central labor union, Harrisburg, Pa, tax, 


jan, "1, to and inc! dec, "10 
Trades council, Johnston City, Ill, tax, june, 
10, to and incl nov, ‘lv... 
Richmond Borough central trades and la- 
bor council, Staten Island, N Y, tax, july, 
to and inc! dec, 110. 


Trades and labor council, Kalamazoo, 
Mich, tax, a, 8, 0, "10........ 4 ee 
Laborers prot 10081, tax, s, 0, *10, 70c; df, 


70c. Seeesas.  <¢e0eeneloen 
Pipe layers 12917, tax, aug, 10, $1.20; d f. $1.60 
Watch case makers 12786, tax, 0, n, $1.30; 
d f, $1.30 
Hair spinners "19347, 
Lamplighters 11948, tax, s, 0, ‘10, $10; df, $10 
Bookkeepers and assistants asso 13092, tax, 
nov, “10, $1.8; d f, SL... 2.2... e ee 
Gold beate 318, tax, nov, "10, $1.75; d f, $1.75 
Bro painters, decorators, and paperhang- 
ers of A, tax, nov, "0 
Patternmakers league of N 
Intl asso of steam and hot 
and helpers of A, tax, dec, 110, $28; sup, $1 
Central trades and labor council, Zanes- 
Cy: Sine ou ss anannenncessasesine 
— and labor coune il, Ww mre g, Can, 


10, $1.25; d 


10, $3.15; d f, 


tax, dee, 





Y AS tax, o, n, 10 
water fitters 


Federal labor 
$1.25; sup, 25c 


12018, tax, dee, ; df, 


Federal labor 12915, tax, dec, *10, "$2.00; df, 
ON ere : 
Federal labor 8139, tax, nov, 10, $2; d f, $2; 


sup, $2.25 
Federal aS 12644, tax, j, f, m, 
$6; sup, $2 
Intl bro of maintenance of way e employe es, 
sup 


"10, $6; d f, 


. Central “labor council, ¢ Carbondale and 
vicinity, Pa, tax, apr, ‘0, to and incl 
ee 

Central labor union, Terre Hautte, Ind 
tax, j, j, a, 

Central labor union, Norwalk, Ohio, tax, 
aug, 10, to and incl jan, ‘Ll. , 

Federal labor 13028, tax, dec, "10, $3.35; d f, 
SOR oss <a , na 
John B Lennon, treas, A F of L, interest 


on deposits, $80,000 for 6 months 


Trades council, Enid, Okla, tax, july, 09, to 
and incl june, "10 cena indl 

Central trades and labor council, ‘Guitf- 
port, Miss, tax, bal jan, ‘10, to and incl 


acct dec, "10 
= labor 
$3.7 Rey : 
T rades council, , Okla, tax, s, 0, 
10 : 
Federal labor 12001, tax, 8, 0, 10, $1: df, $1 
Spring bed makers prot 121038, tax, bal oct, 
10, 80e; d f, B0c , 


13048, tax, nov, 10, $3.75 ia f, 


Hobart n, 


Laborers prot 8x6, tax, dec, *10, 75c; d f, 
Jie. . 

a Hy bed makers prot 12103, tax, ‘n, ‘a, "10, 
$4; 

Sugar refine “al ‘employ es 13068, tax, 8, o, “10, 
$15; 

House aes ‘and movers 7417, tax, o, n, 

10, $25; d f. $25......... ; 

esau and Florists 1061 15, tax, ‘nov, °10, 
ee tO seeds Gatland eamesstveh-come 

Inti union of slate workers, tax, nov, "10 


Int! compressed air and foundation work- 
ers union of U 8S and Can, tax, 4, m, d, 4, 
Oe G, "Ticecccovesesas 


850 
66 


29 





00 
50 


40 
00 


30 
00 


6 
60 


78 
Ou 
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. Trades and labor assem, Muscatine, 
Iowa, sup. 

Federal labor 12833, p 

Stone derrickmens prot 6721, tax, O, n, 10, 

d f, $5; sup, $1.25 

Relireod transfer messengers and clerks 
11639, tax, n, d, °10, $2.60; d f, $2.60; sup, 85c 

Horse nail makers 10953, tax, nov, +, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50; sup, $1.50 . Be Ee. 

ao helpers 12795, tax, d, °10, j, Ul. 
$2.20 f, $2.20; sup, $1.85 

Trades and labor council, Olean, N Y; tax, 

& 8 * 

Central labor union, Camden, N J, tax, 
a, 8, O, “I 

Federal labor 8786, tax, nov, *l0, $2; d f, $2.. 

Plumbers, laborers, and sewer pipe layers 
13068, tax, oct, "10, $2.25; d f, $2.25 

Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, 
tax, dec, °10, $5; d f, $5 

Hair spinners 10399, tax, dec, °10, $3.25; d f, 


25 
Glass pees packers 12588, tax, dec, "10, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50 

Trades assem, Tyler, Texas, s 

Laborers prot 12608, tax, oct, “10, $1.50; d f, 


$1.50 

Railroad help *rs and laborers 12922, tax, 
oct, °10,50c; d f, 50c 

Marble, mosaic, and persenee mete 10263, 
tax, o, n, d, 10, $4.20; d f, $4. 

Flat "janitors 13074, tax, a 10, $1.60; df, 


Tunnel and subway constructors int] un- 
ion of N A, tax, 0, n, ‘lo 

Trades and labor council, Kenosha, Wis, 
tax, oct, 09, to and incl sept, °10, $10; sup, 
25¢ 


= federated union, Providence, R I, 


Federal labor 10128, tax, dec, °10, $1; d f, $1; 
sup, $16 

City employes 12326, tax, oct, °10, $1.70; d f, 
$1.70; sup, $1 


12, Federated trades assem, Duluth, Minn, 
10 


tax, jan, °10, to and incl dec 

Trades council, Marion, Ill, , july, "10, to 
and incl dec, °10 

Central labor union, 8S Framingham, Mass, 
tax, nov, 10, toand incl apr, ‘11 

Central labor union, Erie, Pa, tax, j, a, s. 

tay labor 12968, tax, nov, °10, $9.65; 


$15; sup, $5 

Janiiors! prot 10367, tax, s, 0, n, d 
c 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12981, tax, 
nov, *10, 0c; d f, 60c 

Park dept laborers 12435, tax, s, o, n, * 
$4.50; d f, $4.50 

United laborers 12992. tax, oct, "10, $35; df, 


d f, $4 
vr bag workers 11757, tax, dec, °10, 60c; 


Dept docks and ferries, municipal dock 
my 13041, tax, dec, °10, $5.10; d f, $5.10; 


» 50c 

Federal labor 12827, sup 

Sewer and drainage pipe layers 12824, tax, 
dec, "10, 90c; d f, 90c; sup, 24c 

Laborers prot 12982, tax, nov, "10, $5.50; d f, 
$5.50; sup, $5.75 

Stone derrickmen 12878, tax, nov, ‘10, $7.25 
d f, $7.25; sup, 0c 

Scale workers 7592, sup 

Local 2, pacific coast maritime builders 
federation, sup 

Amal asso street and electric railway em- 
ployes of A, sup 

Bakery and confectionery workers intl 
union of A, sup.. 

J G Hoffman, Detroit, Mich, sup 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 

Local 6, quarry workers int! union, sup 

Federal labor 12776, tax, s, 0, n, "10, vee 40; f, 


a a assem, Rome, N Y, tax, a, 8, 0, "10 

Central labor union, Lynn, Mass, tax, a, s, 
o, *10. 

Central labor union, Warren, Pa, tax, apr, 
to and incl sept, * 

Central trades and labor eo Elmira, 
N Y, tax, a, s, 0, "10, $2.70; sup, 

Central trades and labor counctl, Roches- 
ter, N Y, sup 

Pipe cauthers and repairers 11466, tax, dec, 
"10, $5; d f, $5 

United neckw + cutters 6939, tax, nov, ” 
$12.50; d f, $12.50... 

Bootblacks aes 13080, tax, dec, ‘10, acct 
jan, °11, $5.25; d f, $5.25; sup, $8 

Plate and sheet glass glaziers 12836, su 

Machinists helpers and handymen font, 
tax, nov, °10, $2.20; d f, $2.20 

Oystermen and shuckers asso "13090, tax, 
dec, °10, $1.75; d f, $1.75. 

Nail miliempioyes 9987, tax, nov, ‘10, $1; df, 
1 


dec, ’* 

Ame bro of cement workers, tax, 0, n, 

» 10, $135; sup, $3.. 

Central labor council, Medford and vicin- 
ity, Oreg, sup 

Central labor council, — and vicin- 
ity, Oreg, tax, j, f, m, 

Central trades and ace union, St Au- 
gustine, Fla, sup 

Machinists helpers 13107, sup 
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14. Machinists helpers 13108, sup 


Federated trades council, oo Cal, tax, 
aug, °10, to and incl jan, *1 

T a labor council, La Salle, Til, tax, 
o, n 7 

Thurber trades council, Thurber, Tex, tax, 
oct, 09, to and incl mar, "10 

Federal labor 8620, tax, dec, 40c; d f, 40c; 


sup 
Federal labor 12550, tax, o, n, °10, $2; d f, $2 
— labor 10185, tax, o, n, "10, $1.20; d 


‘Oe. 

—— strippers 12736, tax, nov, "10, 60c; 
d f, 0c. 

va fe strippers 1a671, tax, ‘aug, 410, 80¢; 
d 


da $. $1. 40 

Stoneware workers ‘prot 6888, tax, dec, °10, 
$3.75; d f, $3.7 

ce employ es 12695, tax, 0, n, d, "10, $5; 


New York transfer co employes 11824, tax, 
dec, °10, 7c; d f, Tic 

Riggers prot 10298, tax, s, 0, 10, $1; df, $1... 

Federation of labor, Cleveland, Ohio, sup.. 

Bottle sorters and handlers 11769, tax, dec, 
10, $1; df, $1; sup, S5c. 

Suspendermakers 9660, sup 

Plumbers, laborers, and excavators 12602, 
tax, oO, n, d, "10, $1.80; d f, $1.80; sup, $3.01.. 

Central labor union, Lincoln, Nebr, sup... 

Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, nov, "10, $8; d f, 
$3; sup, 96c. dese 

Music engrav ers 11809, tax, nov, 


—e trades council, San Jose, Cal, 


Federal labor 12671, tax, aug, "10, $2; d f, #3; 
as wiécavukdoutcbaeakh hondscratetees 

Tobacco strippers 12046, sup 

Suspender workers 12282, sup 

Carders 620, sup 

Federated council, Quebec, Can, sup... 

Federal labor 12977, tax, sept, "lv, $1; d f, ‘$l; 
sup, $1 

United hatters of N 

Tin plate workers ined rat asso of A, sup 

a labor 12924, tax, oct, "10, $5; d f $5; 
SU 

\ Federal labor 13109, sup. 

Central trades and labor council, Missoula 
co, Mont, tax, aug, "10, to and incl jan, ‘ll 

Central labor union, Lancaster, N Y, tax, 
A, 8, O, 10, $2.50; sup, $1. 

Federation of labor, Loraine co, Ohio, tax, 
Ss, O, n, "10 

Trades council, Muncie, Ind, tax, july,” 
to and incl dec, ” 

Trades union assem, Williamsport, 
tax, j, j, a, "10,... 

Central labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, 
tax, may, "10, to and incl oct, ‘0 

Federal labor 13009, tax, nov, 10, Tue: d f, 70¢ 

oyna labor 12961, tax, s, 0, n, "10, $1.20; 


Horse nail workers 7180, tax, dec, °10, $4; 


ein hair dressers 13029, tax, o, n, "10, $1.50; 

c Ebecées 

Banders prot 12869, tax, may, ‘10, to and incl 
nov, 10, $3.60; d f, $3.50 


$10 00 
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15. Navy yard clerks and draftsmen 12327, tax, 


nov, °10, $7.75; d f, $7.76. 
Soda and mineral water bottiers 1(333, tax, 
8, O, n, "10, $1.50; d f, $4.50... 
Stenographers, typew riters, bookkeepers 8, 
and 5 -vyepetea 11607, tax, o, n, d, "10, noes £0; 


60c 

Cigar factory gemneso strippers 11989, tax, 
dec, "10, $5; d f, $ 

Cement set aeeteus 12904, ‘tax, dee, 


; 


me . E typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants 11778, tax, oct, "10, $4; d f, $4 
Carriage and autoservice agents 138037, tax, 
nov, "0, ve; d f, he sei dweh oes 
Gold beaters 12800, tax, nov, ‘10, $3.80; df, 


$3 
Hote] and restaurant employes oneed 
ance, etc, tax, nov, ‘l'. 
Bro railway carmen of A, tax, nov, ‘10. 
Machinists helpers 12345, tax, dec, 10, $2; 


d f, $2 

David Miller, North Jay, Me, 

E A Ellsworth (Purdue University), 
Fayette, Ind, sup 

Brushmakers int] union, local 6, sup 

Fiat janitors 13074, sup.. 

Bridge tenders 123338, tax, ‘dee, ‘10, ‘$2; ‘af 
sup, $4.25 

Federal labor 12670, tax, dee, 10, $1.75; d f, 
$1.75; sup, $5.35 

oy labor 8227, tax, dec, 10, “$1; d f, $1; 


Federal Sabor 12562, tax, n, d, "10, $2.9; d f, 
$2.95; sup, 25c . 

Trades assem, Glens Falls, N 7, sup. 

Central labor council, Oil City, Pa, sup. 

Central labor council, Seattle, Wash, sup. 

Daniel Davenport, sup. 


16. Cemetery employes 10634 sup 


Federation of labor, Chicago, Il, tax, oct, 
‘10, to and incl sept, ‘ll. 

Trades council, Alexandria, Va, tax, a, S, 0, 
10 

Central trades and labor council, Will co, 
Joliet, Ill, tax, july, 10, to and incl dec, "10 

Central co-operative union, Guthrie and 
vicinity, Okla, tax, j, a, s, "10.. 

Trades council, Royersford and Spring 
City, Pa, tax, aug,’l0, to and incl jan, ‘ll 
Labor council, Houston, Tex, tax, June, °10, 
to and inc! nov, ‘10.. : 
Egg inspectors 8705, tax, o, n, d, 

$24.75 


Cc ares glove makers i391, tax, n,d, "10, Toe: 


d 
Federal labor 12789, tax, nov, °10, 40c; di f, 40c 
Needlemakers 11433, tax, 0, n, "10, vernety d f, 


$8.50 | Stones 
Horse nail makers 9656, tax, nov, °10, $1.75; 
5 


Federal labor 8769, tax, nov, °10, 5c; df, 55c¢ 
Federal labor 18072, tax, dec, ‘10, $8.60; df, 


of 
Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, 
n, d, "10, $10; d f, $10 
Cas labor union, Auburn, N 


Central labor union, gg Ind, sip 
Machinists helpers, 12046. su ‘ 
Federal labor 12962, tax, dec, Pio, $3:  f, $3; 
sup, $10.40. 
Machinists helpers 9718, tax, n, d, "10 
d f, $9; sup, $1.25. 


10 00 
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16. Printers roller makers 106388, tax, dec, °10, 


70e; df, 70c; sup, $1.... 
Assorters and packers ‘8316, sup. 
Suspenders workers 11293, tax, dec, 
d f, $2; sup, $1Lé 
Button workers prot 12854, sup. 
Central labor council, Portland and vicin- 
ity, Oreg, sup 
— and labor assem, Covington, Ky, 


Fede cai ‘labor 12074, tax, 
d f, $3.60; sup, $4 

Federal labor 9¥85, tax, n, d, 
sup, 50c 

— labor 12424, tax, nov, 
1.7 

Suspender workers 9480, sup. 

United laborers 13097, tax, on ‘acct, $10; df, 
$10; sup, $2 

“—— labor 12894, tax, s, 0, n, "10, $1,90; d f, 
1.90 


bal o, n, 10, $3.60: 
10. $4; a f, $4; 
10, $1.75; d f, 


7. Street sewer and general excayv —— labor- 


ers 11603, tax, o, n, d, "10, $7.50; d f, $7.50... 

Central labor union, Wabash, Ind, tax, ‘Oo 
n, d, 9, j, 

napasers § prot 12980, tax, nov, 10, $2.45; d f, 

415 

Federal labor 12760, tax, nov, ‘10, 50c; d f, 0c 

( | labor union, Brattleboro, Vt, tax, 
, a, 8, 

Federal labor 13019, tax, oct, °10, 75c0 d f, Tic 

Federal labor 12750, tax, dee, 10, $1; df, $1.. 

Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, nov, °10, 
$1.15; d f, $1.15. 

Pearl button workers 13083, tax, nov, 
$1.55; d f, $1.55. 

Lastmakers 9771, tax, s, 0, n, d, 
$5.20 . 


Pilots prot asso 12693, tax, nov, °10, $i. Wid f, 
1.15. 


10, $5.20; d f, 


Waterpipe ‘caulkers 10 830, “tax, j, f, m, "10, 
$1.65; d f, $1.65.... 

Fishermens and oystermens 
tax, nov, $3.25; d f, $3.25........ 

Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, 
nov, ‘lv. 

Stove mounters ‘intl union, ‘tax, oO, n, .d, 10 
Assorters and packers 8816, sup.. 

Intl bro pulp, sulphite, and paper 
workers of U S and Can, sup 

Trades council, Ludington, Mich, ‘sup 

R M Lacey, Brooklyn, N Y, sup 

Intl union of the united brewery work- 
men of A, o 

. Cigar fac tory 7a oO strippers 10227, tax, 
oct, ‘lv, $3; d f, $3 

Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, dec, *10, 
$1.75; d f. $1.75.. 

Central labor union, Waterloo, 
a, 8,0, "10 

Central federation of labor, Cohoes, N Y, 
tax,o, n, d, ‘lw 

Federal labor 125 


asso 13082, 


mill 


Iowa, tax, 


22, tax, 0, n. 10, $l; df, $1 % 


a laborers 13.85, tax, dec, °10, 7ic; d f, 


Laborers prot i 2888, tax, oct, 10, 0c; d f, b0e 

Laborers prot 12718, tax, dec, '10,$2; df, $2 

oe ars prot 12029, tax, nov, ‘'0, $1.75; df, 
$1. 

Federal labor 6854, tax, a, 8,0, Nn, d, *10, $2.50; 

1 f, $2.50; 

Central labor union, Childress, Tex, tax, 
may, °10, toand incl oct, "10.... .. 

Central labor union, Nashua, N H, tax, 
july, °10, to and incl dec, 

Central trades and labor council, 
County, Ohio, tax, s, o, n, 

Trades and labor council, Pocatello, Idaho, 
tax, j, a, s, "10 

Central federated union, Mt Vernon, N Y, 
tax, aug, "10, toand incl jan, ‘11 


Pe rry 


$2 


40 


5 00 
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19. Central labor union, Keene, N 


N H, tax, sept, 
‘09, to and incl aug, °10 

Ompeee* waiters 10968, tax, nov, 10, $3.60; 

» $3.60 : 

Amal socie ty. of ‘carpe nters and joiners, 
tax.o,n d. 

United bro of - rpe nters and joiner: s : of A, 
tax, oct, “lo. 

Federal labor 12985, tax, nov » WW, ae 25; df, 
$15.25 

American wire weavers ‘prot ‘asso, tax, Oo, 
n, d, 10 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax, ‘dee, *10 

Trades and labor council, Winona, Minn, 
tax, mar, *l0, to and incl ang, ‘lv..... 

Intl typographical union, tax, noy. ‘10 

Trades and labor union. St Louis, Mo, sup 

Fed trades council, Colorado weetaes, 
Colo, sup : 

Central labor union, Concord, N H, su D. 

Trades and labor council, Middletown, 
Ohio, sup. 

Federal labor 13104, tax, jan, *10, $2.50; df, 
$2.50: sup, $1.50 

Jules Scarce riaux (Communistie library , 
Trenton, N J, sup.. 

Intl asso of machinists 9, sup... 

Federal labor 12837, sup 

Federal! labor 18111, sup...... See 

Cigarette box makers 18110, ‘sup. : 

Federal labor 12274, tax, n, d, °10, $2. 70; 


Cigar tobacco strippers 12971, tax, dec, 
$9.15; d f, $9.15; sup, $7.25 om 

Oystermens and shuckers asso 13090, sup. 

Federal labor 11891, tax, nov, °10, ante d f, 
$3.60; sup, $1.50 

Federal labor 13098, ‘sup 

Stone planermens 12866, tax, nov, °10, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50; sup, $1.25 : 

Trades and labor asse 

Trades and labor assem, esen . ‘Col, sup 

Central labor union, E] Paso and vicinity, 
Tex, sup.. 

ar and labor assem, Bloomington, Ill, 


Tin, steel, iron, and graniteware workers 
10943, sup...... — 
Federal labor 12068, sup. 
Central trades and labor 
Louis, Ill, sup me 
Otto Ulbrich co, Buffalo, N Y, sup 
Int! alliance theatrical stage employes, 
sup. iene Gates ot 
Trades assem, Hudson Falls, N Y, sup 
United laborers 13112, su ‘ 
United laborers 13112, sup = 
Federal labor 13066, tax, oct, "10, $1; df, $1 
Fe ae labor 13036, tax, sept. °10, 35c; d f, 
Fede ral labor 12756, ‘tax, nov, °10, $3; d f, $3 
Federal labor 12967, tax, nov, ‘10, $1.80; d f, 


union, 


$1.80 ee ee 
Fede ral labor 11345, tax, 8s, oO, n, d, "10, $7.90; 


d f, $7. ale : 

Fe — rai eae "12937, tax, nov, ‘10 "$3. 25; d f, 

soil ak +t rs and he Ipers’ 13052, tax, dec, 
10, $5.80; d f, $5.30. . ese 

Gas workers 9840, tax, ‘dec, 1 , $16.25 : a f, 
REAR 

Tobacco oetppe rs 13015 5, ‘tax, 0, n, °10, $1.60; 
d f, $1. ay 

Ww ta, oy 12721, tax, oct , $l. 40; d f, 
FY. are 

Tobacco strippers 12722, tax, nov, 
d f, 75c; sup, 5de. 

Intl steel and copper plate printers union 
of N A, tax, o, n, d, 10 

Glass bottle blowers asso of US and Can, 
tax, o, n, d, °10. 


10, 75¢; 
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Si. - Wx, BOV."D. ......<60. 

Quarry workers intl union of N 
oct, ‘I 

- 4 jewelry workers union of A, tax, 0, n, 
d, "10 

Brushmakers intl union, tax, n, d, "10.. 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, dec, "lv, $3; d f, gs: 
sup, $2 mm 2 ee ee 

Federal labor 12988, tax, nov, ‘10, 8c; df, 
80c ; sup, $1.10 we < a 

Gas workers 12740, tax, dec, 
$2.30; sup, $4.60.... 


Gas workers 12740, s up 
i Federated trades council, Milwaukee, 
Wis,sup..... 
Intl longshoremens Asso 537, sup 
HEEL ANAND Central labor council. Ashinnad. Wis, sup : 
Central labor union, Milford, t~~3 sup 
—. labor 12805, tax, oct, ‘lu, $8.10; df, 
i 3.10 
COUNTERS Turpentine workers 13113, sup.. 


Central labor union, C hicopee, Mass, tax, 
o, n, d, "10 
Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, 
o, n, d, “lw 
Central labor union, Wilmington, Del, 
tax,o,n,d, 10... 
Trades and labor assem, Harrisburg, Ill, 
tax, j, a, s, "lv 
Central labor ry Lewiston and Auburn, 
P Me, tax, j, j, a. 
For Miners, Quarrymen, Farmers and All Federal labor i200, tax. 6, i, i, $1: df $i 
Federal labor 12883, tax, o, n, d, °10, $7.80; 
Men Who Do Rough Work ake 80 bist 
: ‘ Te ederal labor 12909, tax, dec, "10, $2; d f, $2 
Lighter than leather. W ithstand rough Federal labor 12222, tax. dec. $5: - 
usage. Outwear the shoes. Easily at- Lamp workers 12618, tax, n,d, 10, $2.90; df, 
tached. Any cobbler can put them on 29 
or your shoe dealer can sell you shoes soft beet bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, 
already fitted with them. dec, °10, 75¢; d f, 75c 


Send fof booklet that tells allabout them. Machinist helpers and laborers 12913, tax, 
nov, °10,£0e; d f, 50c 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. yp _agectporrttrd ace edn 


Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
BOSTON, MASS. dec, 10, $1.30; d f, $1.30 


Trades and labor council, Warren, Ohio, 
SEES ll ee tax, j, f, m, ‘ll 
Machinists helpe rs and laborers 12921, tax, 
nov, °10, $1.15; d f, $1.15.. .. 
#. Intl union of pavers and rammermen, flag Int! bro of teamsters, chauffeurs, stabie- 
layers, etc, tax, o, n, "10 men, and helpers of A, sup. $ te aE 
7 lace curtain operatives of A, tax, United mine workers of A, tax, o, n, 10 , 
oO, 10 Federal labor 12645, sup 
Womens domesties 12767, tax, jan, 10, $1.20; Central labor union, Boonville, Ind, tax, 
d f, $1.20; sup, dec, "10, j, f, "LL, $2.60; sup, $1. 
Mac hinists he ipers 11830, ‘tax, ‘h, ‘a, "10, $5: Paving cutters —. of the U S of A and 
d f $5; sup, 50c Can, tax, o, n,d, 
Travelers goods and leather novelty work- Machinists helpe x, ‘and laborers 12952, tax. 
ers 16, sup bé : dec, "10, $3; d f, $3; sup, $3.25. 
Tobacco strippers 12600, tax, nov, ‘10, $1.60; Operative plastere rs int! asso of U Sand 
d f, $1.50; sup, 60¢ eee RE Can, tax, oct, °10..... 
Trades and labor council, Walla Walla, Federation of trades, Columbia, S C , sup 
Wash, sup . Trades and labor assem, Newark, Ohio, 
Hair spinners 10309, sup tax, apr, °10, to and incl sept, *10 ne 
Laborers prot 11752, tax, nov, ‘10, $3; d f, $3; Street sweepers 13114, sup 
sup, 50c... E Cascade co trades and labor assem, Mont, 
Central labor union, Huron, 8 Dak, sup 5 sup. : FSS SE yt 
Suspemievensiners 9560, sup... Fede ral labor 13051, tax, nov, ‘10, 35c; d f, 
Federal labor 12758, tax, dec, 10, $1. 05; d f, 
$1.05; sup, £0c 
Intl molders union of N A, tax, o, n, d, 
C atone labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, —E 


a 





B5c . . bwtbee 
Pastomakers 10567, ‘tax, Ss, O, n, 10, $3; d f, 


3 
Rockmen and comerenere 12438, tax, se pt, 
. "10 "10, $11.65; d f, $11. 
adesand labor council, —? ity, Mont, Ladies straw and “felt. hat workers 12675, 
tax, aug, "10, to and incl jan, ‘11 tax, nov, "10, $7.60; d f, $7.50 
Mi o hinists helpers 13030, tax, jan, °10, $3.90; 
f, $3.90; sup. $2.15 


Gold beaters 13013, tax, dec, $1.75; d f, $1.7 75 
Intl spinners union, tax, o, n, d, ‘10. . 

I aa ral labor 9435, tax, dec, °10, 9c; d f, %e Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, 0, n, 
Federal labor 8786, tax, dec, "10, $1.60; d f, 10 


$1.60 The amal asso of street and electric rail- 
Federal labor 12858, tax, o.n, d, ‘10, $1.50; df, way employes of A, tax, 0, n, ‘10. 

Ea cei ; : Order of railroad te legraphers, tax, o, n, d, 
Baggage messengers 10167, tax, nov, 10, $1; 10 
1 f, $l Actors intl union of A, tax, 0, n, d, ae 

City firemens prot asso 11431, tax, dee, Federal labor 12362, tax, dec, °10, $2.98: € 
$15.75; d f, $15.75 $2.95; sup, $3.85 ‘ Sohaice 
iilroad helpers and laborers 12£03, tax, Federal labor 12958, su D.. m —_ 
lee, 10, 75e; d f, Tic Fegieral labor 11643, tax, n, d, *10, $3.10; d f, 
ck pointers and front cleaners 13046, tax, $3.10; sup, $1.25 
o, n, d, "10, $18.90; d f, $18.90 Machinists helpers and laborers 12880, tax, 
il and tent makers 12767, tax, dec, * n, d, "10, $1.25; d f, $1.25; sup, $1 
$1.35: d f, $1.35.. 7 Street sewer and general excavating labor- 


Intl broof mainte nance of “way ‘employ es, ers 11603, sup 
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23. Federal labor 12102, tax, nov, ‘10, $5; d f, $5; 


sup, 

Federal labor 8621, return of ‘amount in 
treasury 

Laborers prot 13017, tax, dec. 10, %: d f, . 


“4. —— and labor council, Passaic, N J, 


Trades and labor council, Ionia, Mich, tax, 
may, "0, to and incl oct, "10 

Central labor union, Binghampton, N Y, 
tax, 8s, 0, n, "10 

Federal. saner 9079, tax, s, 0, n, d, "10, $1.80; 
df, $1. ; = 

outa biker union,  Bikhart, Ind, tax, 
apr, ‘10, to and inc! dec, * 

Federal! labor 7479, tax, en. "10, $2.30; df, 
$2.30... 

Ege lighters and breakers 13006, tax, nov, 
"10, $1.06; 

Intl canes ‘cm wagon workers, 3-c 
assess for united hatters, $30; 2-c assess 
for united hatters, $20.. 

Intl carriage and wagon worke rs, Los 
Angeles, assess, $15; legal defense assess, 

16 


Hat trimmers 11594, tax, dec, "10, $2; d f, $2 

Intl broof papermakers, tax, oct, °10 

Coopers intl union of N A, tax, o, n, ’ 

Int! union of cutting, die, and cutter 
makers of A, tax, o, n, d 

Federal labor 12868, tax, dec, "10, si. =; df, 
$1.26; sup, $1.25 

Federal labor 12885, sup 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Machinist helpers 13069, sup ile 

Railroad machinists helpers 13042, tax, 
nov, "10, $2.25; d f, $2.25; sup, $3 . 

Water works employes 12306, tax, dec, 10, 
$3.50; d f, $3.50; sup, $3.25 

Municipal dock builders 13041, sup 

Machinits Y pe and laborers 12906, tax, 
nov, ‘10, $3; df, $3; sup, $8.25 

Chas ‘A Yates, Syracuse, N Y, su 

Int! asso of ae and structural iron 
workers, su on scaan 

Machinists Redness ‘13108, “sup. 


27. Cytent labor union, Erie, Pa, tax, s, 0, n, 


Central labor union, Macon, Ga, tax, may, 
10, to and incl oct, °10 

Central at. * aes New Britain, Conn, 
tax, 0, n, d. 

Intl wood ews asso of N 


Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union, 
tax, nov, 710 

Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, nov, °10. 

United hatters of N A, tax, n, d, "10 

Amal glass workers intl asso of A, tax, 
o, n,d, "0 

Natl print cutters asso of A, tax, n, d, "10 

Amal wood workers intl union of A, tax, 
o, n, d, °10, $44.25; sup, $2.50 

Badge and lodge paraphe rnalia makers 
¥136, tax, dec, °10, 0c; d f, 50e 

Tobacco strippers 12736, tax, dec, 10, 80c; 
d f, 80¢ 

Agricultural workers 11827, tax, a, s, 0, 10, 
$1.05; d f. $1.06.. 

Central labor union, Burlington, Vt, tax, 
8, 0, n, 10 

Trades and labor council, Lansing. Mich, 
tax, apr, "10, to and Te : 

Federal labor 8306, tax, dec, °10, "S. 50; d f, 
) 

Paper carriers pene basso £ 783, tax, Oo, ‘n, ‘d, 
*10, $3.75; di f, $3.75... 

Laborers prot 12903, tax, ‘dec. “10, $1. 75; da f, 


$1.75 
Unite a laborers 12992, tax, “nov, 10, $35; d f, 
35. 


Federal iabor 9037, tax, 0, n, ‘a, *10, $9; df, $9 
ss prot 8861, tax, d, ‘lv, j, "11, $2.50; d f, 
$2. 


Gas aber 10678, tax, dec, 10, $7; df, $7 

Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, nov, °10, $2.80; 
d f, $2.80 

Trades and labor assem, ‘Galesburg, Ill, 
CRE, ©, Be G, Wu cccccaccceces 

Sugar workers 10519, tax, dec, °10, 35c; d f, 


Lasemaaiiee hostlers and helpers 
tax, nov, "10, $2.60; d f, $2.50 

Paper box makers 13115, sup 

United laborers 13116, sup 

Inti shingle weavers union of A, sup 

Tri-city ee trades council, Granite 
City, Ll, sup.. 

Federal labor 11624, tax, nov, °10, $10; d f, 
$10; sup, $2.26. 

Machinists helpers 13107, tax, jan, °10, $3.40; 
d f, $3.40; sup, $2 

Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, dec, °10, $7.25; 
d f, $7.25; sup, $4.75. 

Central labor union, 8t Johnsbury, Vt, 
tax, aug, "10, toand incl jan, ’11, $5; sup,. 


Laborers prot 8249, tax, dec, °10, $1.75; d f, 
$1.75; sup, $3 

Egg inspectors 11254, tax, dec, 10, $13.50; 
d f, $18.60; sup, $4 

Telephone operators 12402, tax, dec, "10, 9c; 
d f, %c; sup, $3.1 

Machinists helpers 12764, tax, n, d, ‘10, $10; 
d f, $10; sup, $3.25 

Consens labor council, Los Angetes, Cal, 


up. 
b Federal labor 13056, tax, bal d, 


$2.50; d f, $2.50 

Stone derrickemens yom 6721, tax, dec, "10, 
$2.50; d f, $2.60. 

Egg cntiiote 12090, tax, nov, °10, 8: df, $2 

Fire department employes asso 10446, tax, 
oO, n, d, "10, $2.80; d f, $2.30 

Hat and cap leather sweat bend cutters 
11307, tax, o, n, d, °10, $1.60; d f, $1.50 

Domestic prot 12906, tax, o, n, 10, 9c ; df, 
90c 


Mineral water workers 12674, sup 

Intl bro of composition roofers, damp and 
waterproof workers of U S and Can, tax, 
o, n, d, "10 

Chainmakers “national union of US of A, 
tax, o, n, d, "10 

United neck wear cutters 6939, tax, dec, ‘10, 
$12.50; d f, $12.60 

Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 
dec, ‘10, $10.28; sup, $10.50 

Local 328, brewery workmens, sup 


29. Central labor union, Meriden, Conn, sup 
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9. Central labor union, SN Ind, tax, 


aug, 10, to and incl jan, *1 
Waste handlers 8964, tax, o, n, d 
d f, $1.50; 3-c assess united hatters, 48... 
Central labor union, Chattanooga, Tenn, 

tax,o, n,d, "10 
Fe - ee labor 13005 tax, dec, °10, Tic; d f, 


» "10, $1.50; 


75 
> oc ne nastte rs and helpers 12716, tax, 
s, 0, n, d, "10, $2; df, " 

Newspaper seiidbaton 13768, tax, 0, n, 
$4.40, d f, $4.40 

Ladies straw and _— ae workers 12815, 
tax, S, O, n, d, *10, $6; $6. . 

River flremens poss asap tiers, “tax, o, n,d, 
"10, $2.70; di f, $2.7 

Spring and poc cet knife makers 12229, tax, 
oct, "10, $2; d f, $2 

Bottlers prot 8434, tax, O, n, d, "10, $5.70; d f, 
$5. 70 occe ° 

M: uc hinists helpers 12561, tax, o, n, d, ‘10, 
$2.10; df, $2.10 

Se “a r cleane rsand repairers 10886, tax, 0, n, 

"10, $15; d f, $15; 2-c assess united hat- 


Ope rative plastere rs intl asso of U S and 
Can, tax, n, d, 

Curbstone and side walk sapees ond gute rs 
9186, tax, mM, a, m, *10, $3.15; d f, 

Federal labor 10829, tax, jan, $7.50; ‘a ft. $7.50; 
sup, $1.60 

Laborers * om "12855, tax, nov, 10, #4; df, ‘$4; 
sup, $8.8 

Quarry worker s local of Melford, 

Intl union of slate workers, sup 


N H, sup 


30. Waste handlers 8964, sup.. 


31. 


Iron he eer makers 12 781, tax, nov, ‘10, 
2.75; d f, $2.74; sup, $3.. 

Fede -ral labor 11983, tax, n, d, °10, $5; aft, & 

Bootblacks 11334, tax, oct, 10, to and incl 
mar, ‘ll 

Int! hodearrk = and bldg laborers union of 
A, tax, 0, n, 

Ne wspaper my mail ‘deliv erers 9468, tax, 
oct, "10, $50; d f. 

Calumet joint labor council, Kensington, 
Ill, tax,o, n, d, °10.. 

Trades and labor council, East Liv erpool, 
Ohio, tax, 0, n, d, *10. 

Suspender eemeee 11095, tax, Oo, n, d, ” 
$1.20; d f, $1.2 

Window shade worke rs, 13091, tax, dec, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 : 

Se —e workers 9688, tax, s, 0, n, 10, $2.25; 

f, $2.25; 2-c hatters assess, 30c 

Hair spinners 12368, tax, o, n, "10, $1; 

Elevator Ay a emer 13076, tax, O, n, acet d, 
"10, $5; af, $5.. 

Trades and labor assem, Marissa, Ill, tax, 
o, n, d, “10 

Tri-city fed of labor, Rock Island, Til. 
(Davenport, Ia, — k Island and Moline, 
Ill), tax, o, n, d, 

Masts workers suas. tax, o, n, d, ‘10, $5; df, 


iti asso bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, sup. 

Intlunion pay ers, rammermen, flag layers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, sup 

Machinists helpers 12345, sup.. 

——s helpers and laborers 12775, tax, n, 

"10, $3.60; d f, $3.50; sup, b0c. 

stispe ndermakers 960, sup. . 

Building trades council, New ‘York Cc ity, 
sup 

Bottle ap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 
su 

( = trades and labor asse m, Tampa, 

la 

Street, sewer, and general excavating la- 
borers 11608, sup. 

ement finishers, rock asphalt layers and 
helpers, local. 2, sup. 

ntl union journey men horseshoers of U s 
and Can, sup. 

intl union of journeymen horseshoers of 
U Sand Can, sup... 

me on ral labor 12098, tax, 0, n, d, °10, — 06 ; 
df, $1.05 


$5 00 


2 50 
1 60 
9 50 
6 30 


100 00 
2€ 


2 50 
2 40 


31. ty labor 8217, tax, dec, °10, $3.50; d f, 


posal labor 7295, tax, 0, n, d, °10, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50; 2-c assess for united ~" 4 50c . 
Federal labor 12794, tax, 0, n, d, °10, $3; d f, 
$3; 2-c assess for united hatters, 6c 
Trades council, Elgin, Il, tax, s, 0, n, 10... 
Trades assem, Utica, N Y, tax, o, n, d, "10 
Central trades and labor council, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, tax, oct, 10, to and incl sept, 


Trades and labor assem, Sioux Falls, S 
Dak, tax, 0, n, d, 

— Jabor wt My stic, lowa, tax, o, 
n, d, ‘0 

Federation of trades, Columbia, S ©, tax, 
june, '10, to and incl nov, 
Trades and labor council, Battle Creek, 
Mich, tax, s, o, n, °10 she 
Horse hair dressers 13029, tax, dec, °10, TEe ; 
d f, 75c 

Meseeret gneseeee 12062, tax, 8, 0, ‘nD, d, 
$7.80; d f, 

Gardeners a Soateis 11984,'tax,o, n, d, 
$3; d f, $3; 2c assess united hatters, 40c 

as helpers 18077, tax, n, d, °10, $2; 
d f, $2 

Oil and gas well pan rs 12001, tax, o, n, d, 
"10, $2.85; di f, $2.8 

United powder and ~~ ago xplosiv e workers 
of A, tax, 0, n, d, 

Bro of boile At 7 iron ‘ship build- 
ers of A, tax,o, hn, d, : 

Stone planermens 1027, tax, p f, m, ‘ll, 
$2.25; d f, $2.25; sup 2c 

Central labor union, Hartford, Conn, tax, 
o, n, d, 10, $2.60; sup, $1 

Federated trades council, Green Bay, Wis, 
sup ‘anad 

Lamplighters 11943, tax, nov, °10, $5; df, $5; 
sup, 

Federal soo 12692, tax, n, “d, "10, $6.60; d f, 
$6.60; sup $1 

Ceramic, mosaic and encaustic tile ‘laye rs 
and helpers int] union, sup 

The Baker & Taylor co, New York, N Y, 
sup 

Small supplies ...... 

Advertisements Am FED 

Subscriptions Am FEp. 

Premiums ...... ; 


19 
3Y 
7 3 


270 00 


Total ‘ bia . . . . $195,267 70 


EXPENSES. 


. One month's rent in advance, T A Wicker- 


sham 
ay | and expenses, week ending dec 3, 
», J W Sullivan.... 
Le FRE AE Holder, $40; AE 
Holder, $40 


b Salary, office employes, week ending dec 8, 
DF 


‘lo: J Kelly, $30; L Guard, $30; 
Manning, $32; L Gaver, $19; A 
Sterne, $21; J E Giles, $25.50; A L Mc- 
Coy, $18; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber 
(week ending dec 10, "l0), $18; I M Rodier 
(week ending dec 3, '10), $21.60; M C 
Farmer, $18; I V Kane, $17; 1 M Lauber, 
$18; W H Howlin, $16; A E Hawkens, 
$15; G A Boswell, $15; D J Nielsen, $15; 
RS Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $18.99; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
$11.69; E R Brownley, $11; W von Ezdorf, 
$12; F E Waggaman, $12; M M Connell, 
$10; E N Parsons, $15; S E Woolls (week 
ending nov 2%, 10), $15; E C Howard 
(week ending dec 3, ’lv), $12; N E Lynch, 
$9; S B Woolls, $9; M E Rodier, $12 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Printing: Bal on 10,000 circulars, $10; 
circulars, $4.25; 600 circulars, $2; 300 cir- 
culars, $1.50; 600 circulars, $1.76; The 
Trades Unionist.. 

Strike benefits, 7th week, ending nov 2%, 
‘10, plate and sheet glass glaziers 12836, 
Hugh Frayne 

Organizing expenses: Santiago Iglesias, 
$77; Santiago Iglesias, $29; Cal Wyatt, 
ae -t Joseph Tylkoff, $20; Hugh Frayne, 
$2’.28; C O Young, $51.25; Stuart Reid, 
$50.54: E T Flood, $48; H L Eichelberger, 

$53.90; J D Pierce, $55.3"; E Terry, 
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ROWLAND D. THOMAS, | - Pres’t- 
HOPKIN THOMAS, Vice-Pres’t. 
D.H. THOMAS, - - Sec’y. & Treas. 


Davies 2 Thomas Co. 
FOUNDRY 2 MACHINE WORKS 


Catasauqua, Pa. 


All agreements are contingent upon strikes, 
accidents, delays of carriers and other de- 
lays unavoidable or beyond our control. 
Quotationssubject tochange without notice. 
C. R. HORN - - - General Agent 
50 Church $t. New York. 











5. $47.50; P J Shea, $48.40... 
Salary, office employe, week ending dec 3, 
‘lw, 8 E Wvolls..... 
Bal expenses as stenographer, ‘st Louis 
convention, F L Faber... 
Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, "$52. 60; 
JA Flett, $52.50; E T Flood, $18.50; M G 
Hamilton, $59.05; Wm E Terry, $55.95; 
H L, EKichelberger, $45.85; Joseph Tylkoff, 
$20; H Frayne, $99.95; P J Shea, $52.15 
Balance expenses as stenographer, St 
Louis convention, 8S E Woolls ane 9 80 
. Balance expenses as stenographer, St 
Louis convention, J Kelly 25 10 
Organizing expenses: L L Ale xander, $9. 20; 
RM Miles, $10; T H Flynn, $41.60; J Taze- 
laar, $58.55; John Fitzpatrick, $282 eres 401 § 
. Organizing expenses, FC Davidson 56 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons co ; pees ll 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Re ‘id - 53 08 
. Organizing expenses: S Iglesias, $20; “Geo 
G Seibold, $10.50 39 50 
Expenses entertaining fraternal delegate 
from Great Britain, G F Schutt 
Organizing expenses, C O Young.. 
. Stamps, 20,000 l-c, P O dept 
Salary, office employes, week ending dec 10, 
10: J Kelly. $30; R L Guard, $30; D F 


200 00 


Monaint:; $21; LA Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 
J e 


E Giles, $24.64; A L MeCoy, $18; D 
L yA $is8; I M Rodier, $17; M © 
Farmer, $19.26; I V Kane, $17; I M Lau- 
ber, $18; W H Howlin, $16; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; D J Nielsen, 
$15; R S Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; 8 
Lankford, $17.99; F K Carr, $14; C R 
Breneman, $10; E R_ Brownley, $11; W 
von Ezdorf, $12; F E Waggaman, $12; M 
M Connell, $12.35; E N Parsons, $17.85; 
S E Woolls, $15; E C Howard, $13.43; N E 
Lynch, $9; S B Woolls, $24.15; M E 
Rodier, $12...... 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder. : 
Supplies: 1 journal, 90c; 4 boxes assorted 
bands, $3.80; 2 office knives, $2; 2,000 84x11 
manila paper, $1.60; 4 gross pencils, $2.25; 
4 boxes bands, $3.80; 3 special labels, $1.20; 
l special label, 75c; 1 invoice book, $2.50; 
1 14-inch ruler, 5vc; 3 special made boxes, 
$5.25; 2 dozen pads 8x11, $2; 2 Moore's 
fountain pens, $7; 2 dozen blotters, $1; 


526 67 
40 00 


lroll wrapping paper,$6.01; King & Hans- 20. 


ford 
50,000 white env elopes, King & Hansford . 
Organizing expenses, J A F 
Hotel expenses, industrial ae ation com- 


mittee, Chas H Winslow .... 
9 


Salary and expenses, week ending dec 10, 91. 


10, J W Sullivan 

Expenses entertaining fraternal delegate 
from Great Britain, Planters Hote 

Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt, $51.30; F 
G Hopp, $3.80 . 

Bal expenses as official stenographer, St 
Louis convention, Mary Burke East..... 

Translating, W von Ezdorf 

Hospital bill of Frank Coffey, dele ‘gate 
from Lincoln, Nebr, to A F of L conven- 
tion at St Louis, Mo, American Hospital 

Doctor bill of Frank Coffey, delegate from 


10, 


Lincoln, Nebr, to A F of L, convention 
at St Louis, Mo, Dr P H Harmann : 
In payment of bill on account illness of 

Miss Z J Taylor, deiegate from Topeka, 
Ka ns, to A F of L convention atSt Louis, 
Mo, Owen Miller 

Stamps, 1,00) lu-c, PO dept.. 

Attorney fee and expenses in hatters case 
(2-c hatters), Frank L Mulholland 

= for printing appealin case of Lawlor 

D E Loewe et al, 2-c hatters, Henri 

Regew ski 

Contribution to AM FED, Thomas Reece. 

Organizing expenses: Federic Felix, $10; 
Jos Tylkoff, $20; H Frayne, $72.90; PJ 
Shea, $56.35; Wm E Terry, $08.40; T H 
Flynn, $45.50; J D Pierce, $52.40 

Ice, EC Kernan .... 

Organizing expenses: HL Eic helberger, 

38.50; E T Flood, $47.50; J Tazelaar, $56.18 

Stamps, 1,500 I-c, PO dept. 

Expressage for oct, ‘10, U S Express co 

Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid... 

Expressage for nov, ‘lv, US Express co 

Organizing expenses: W T Hickey, $20; E (¢ 
Davidson, $13.75; F J Glenn, $2 ... 

Printing daily proceedings, St Louis con- 
vention, Woodward & Tiernan. 


. Organizing expenses, J O Walsh.......... 
. Organizing expenses, S Iglesias ... 
. Salary, office employes, week ending de c 


17, "10: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; DF 
Manning, $25.60; L A Gaver, $19: L A 
Sterne, $21; J E Giles, $24.21; A L McCoy, 
$18; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19.¢0: 
I M Rodier, $17: M C Farmer, $18.84; I V 
Kane, $17; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, 
$18.67; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, 
$15; D J Nielsen, $15: R S Thomas, $14: 
M Webster, $22.56; S Lankford, $14; F K 
Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $lu; E t 
Brownley, $13.60; W von Ezdorf, $12; F EK 
Waggaman, $12; M M Connell, $10.48; E 
Parsons, $17.50; S E Woolls, $15: E 
Howard, $12: N E Lynch, $9.61; S B 
Woolls, $11.14; M E Rodier, $12 : 

Stamps: 4,00) l-c, $40; 2.000 2-c, $40; 100 3-c, 
$3; 100 4-c, $4; 300 5-c, $15; 800 lU-c, $30; 100 
postals, $1; PO dept 


. Salary and expenses, J Ww ‘Sullivan. 


Legislative expenses, 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $51.25; 
Cal Wyatt, $48.42; J A Flett, $54.20..... 
Printing roll-call, composition index and 
list of delegates, alterations and correc- 
tions of pages prior toelectrotyping, etc, 
St Louis convention, ‘0, Woodward « 

Tiernan 


. Organizing expenses: “Alfred Klang, $10; 


R E Woodmansee, $10... 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co. 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co...... ‘ 

124 manila guides, Library Bureau , 

Printing: 3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, $3.75; 
2% proof sheets and correcting list of 
organizatiohs, $18; John P Dunn & Bro 

Printing dec, "10, AM Frep, Law epeeter 
Printing co ; 

3,000 2-c stamped enve lopes, Pp oO de pt 

Organizing expenses: Stuard Reid, $64. 25: 
H Frayne. $74.45; J Tylkoff, $20: P J Shea, 
$17.70; MG Hamilton, $92.55; MG Hamil- 
ton, $93.80; H L Kichelberger, $36.50; J D 
Pierce, $51.35 

Organizing expenses: J Tazelaar, $61.16; 
Vm E Terry, $49; Emmet Flood, $47.50; 
T H Flynn, $51; S Iglesias, $28... 

Expenses incurred securing copy of Judge 
Manton's decision in bartenders injunc- 
tion case, E E Smith 

wee office employes, week ending dec 

10: J Kelly, $0; RL Guard, $3; DF 

A $21; LA Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 
$21; J E Giles, $18; A L MeCoy, $18; DL 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$17; MC Farmer, $18; I V Kane, $17; I M 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $16; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; DJ Nielsen, 
$15; R S Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S 
Lankford, $14; F K Carr, $14; C R Brene- 
man, $10; E R Brownley, $11; W von 
Ezdorf, $12; F E Waggaman, $12; M M 
Connell, $10; E N Parsons, $15; S E 


88 00 
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HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


RIPE, RICH, MELLOW 


UNIQUE IN PURITY. OF HIGHEST 
STANDARD IN QUALITY. GUARAN- 
TEED BY ITS PROPRIETORS yey yt 
THE NATIONALPURE FOODLAWA 

ABSOLUTELY PURE RYE WHISKEY 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














Woolls, $15; E C Howard, $12; N E Lynch, 
$9; S B Woolls, $9; M E Rodier, $12; D. 
Nielsen (week ending dec 31, vacation), 
$15 

Organizing e xpenses, J D Pierce 

15 copper half tones, $6.50; 50 proofs, $2.2 
The Maurice Joyce Engraving co. 

Translating, W von"Ezdorf 

Telegrams, The Western U nion Telegraph 
co 

Ledgers, $120.94; ‘day books, $309. 1b; ‘treas- 
urer’s receipt books, $207.90; A Zichtl & 
co. 


2. Stamps: 1,400 4-c, $56; 1,400 5-c, $70, P O dept 


Strike benefits, first week, readers Leas 
12841, Carlos Grana, secy 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $51 
Wyatt, $52.40 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Organizing expenses, J A Flett 

Expenses trip Philadelphia, Pa, and re- 
turn, R L Guard. 

Salary and expenses, week ending dec 24, 
10, J W Sullivan 

Freight, $10.56, and drayage, $2, on packing 
boxes, Littlefield, Alford & co 


2%. Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 


8 tubes ink, $1.05, and 100 stencil frames for 
addressing machine, $1, O C Strawn..... 
I, Sa ts nna on ctideghdagecasennnes 

2 sets guides, Library Bureau.. 

2rms No 4 letter paper, $13; 1 doz purple 
copy ribbons, $5; Smith Premier Type- 
writer co. 

Supplies: 1 can ‘neostyle ink, $2.25; 1 gross 
No l4 neostyle stencils, $1.75; 1 gross No 
14 neostyle stencils, $1.75; 1 can neostyle 
ink, $2.25; 1 gross No I4 neostyle stencils, 
$1.75; 1 doz neostyle ink pads, $1; 1 can 
neostyle ink, $2.25; 1 gross No 14 neostyle 
stencils, $1.75; 1 doz neostyle ink pads, $1; 
1 gross No 14 neostyle stencils, $1.75; 1 
can neostyle ink, $2.25; 2 neostyle silk 
sheets, $1; 1 can neostyle ink, $2.25; 1 gross 
No 14 neostyle stencils, $1.76; 1 gross No 
14 neostyle stencils, $1.75; 1 doz neostyle 
paste, 2c; Typewriter and Office Supply 


$526 00 
§2 10 


89 00 
100 


33 21 
946 99 
126 00 
100 00 


103 40 
40 00 


24, Printing: 1,600 copies Bulletin, $7.25; 100 

copies 1 page from Am FED, $1.85; 500 

press copies nov Am FED, $7.50; 800 press 

copies nov Am FEp, $4.50; The Law Re- 

porter Printing co 
Organizing expenses, P J Shea 
Premium on bond for Frank Morrison as 

secretary of the A F of L, J Sprigg Poole 
Janitor service: A A Remer,$10; N Keller, 

$2; V Bennet, $2.. 

Per capita tax to union label trades de- 

partment A F of L for oct and nov, '10, 

Thos F Tracy, secy-treas.. 

Organizing expenses: Stuart Reid, $53.67 ; 

J Tazelaar, $67.46; E T Flood, $47.50; 8 

Iglesias, $29; H L EKichelberger, $35.75; H 

Frayne, $74.11; J Tylkoff, $20; T H veyae, 

$47.90.... 375 39 

. Salary, office employes, 4 days, wee k e nd- 

ing dec 31, "10, S B Woolls 6 54 
Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $45.7) 75; 

Cal Wyatt, $45.55; M G Hamilton, $80.85; 

W E Terry, $78...... ’ ~ 250 45 
Doctor bill of Frank Coffey, delegate 

from Lincoln, Nebr, to A F of L conven- 

tion, St Louis, Mo, Dr P H Harmann. 28 00 
2reams No 4 paper, The Smith-Premier 

Typewriter co , ale 2 60 
2 ribbons, L C Smith & Bros Typewriter 

co ° . . 1 5O 
125 supply packing boxes, Columbia Box 

co... 37 00 
( Yom missions on adve artising c ontrac ts for 

nov, "10.... 125 68 

29. Salary, week e nding dec 31,°10: J Ke lly, $30; 

R L Guard, $30; DF A ath Be 0: L 

A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, $21; J E Giles, 

$18; AL McCoy, $18: D L Bradley, $18; F 

L Faber, $18; I M Rodier (1 day vacation), 

$17; MC Farmer, $18; I V Kane (53-7 days), 

$15.38; I M Lauber (5 3-7 days), $16.00: W H 

Howlin, $19.05; A E Hawkins, 5 

Boswell, $15; RS Thomas, $14; 

ster, $18; S Lankford, $14; F K Carr, 

Cc R Breneman (5 days), $8.34; E 

Brownley, $13.08; W von Ezdorf, $12; F 

K Waggaman, $12; M M Connell, $10; E 

N Parsons, $15: S E Woolls, $15; E © 

Howard, $12; N E Lynch, $9; M E Rodier, 

$12 pine 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $65; 

Frank L Rist, $67 

. One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
Fee, mo,Sc; newspapers and magazine, 

$1.07; nails, 2c; note books, l0c; hauling 

convention trunks and drayage, etc, 

$5.85; benzine, 10c; freight and express- 

age, $3.70; cleaning bookcases and office 

desks, $8; postage due, 36c; car tickets, 

$7.25; J E Giles 21 76 
Hauling Am FEep, John Hutchinson 2 50 
Expenses for months of nov and dec,’l0, 

Sam’l Gompers, pres 141 00 
Postage on Am Frp, P O dept 9 % 
Strike benefits, second week, readers prot 

12841, Carlos Grana, secy.. ve 100 00 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder.... 40 06 

Salary and expenses, week ending dec 

31, "10, J W Sullivan..... 47 60 
Fees of clerk, Circuit Court of Appeals (2-c 

hatters), Bristol, Stoddard, Beach and 

Fisher 825 00 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 

son, secy 12 38 


. $17,499 91 
RECA PITULATION. 


Balance on hand November 30, 1910........... $170,244 27 
Receipts for month of December, 1910 16,023 43 


$195,267 70 
= 17,499 91 


Balance on hand December 31, 1910 


In general fund 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 
labor unions..... : 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 
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ere R.S. & A. B. LACEY 


3B.8.&A.B.Lacey,Dept. 1, Washington, D.C.Est.1869 


Book of vital facts for Inventors and Manufac- ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


turers —PATENT SENSE— mailed on request with- 


out charge. Mention The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Patent Practice Exclusively 
Patents THAT PROTECT SOLICITORS OF U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 











WEAR 


Starunion Overalls 


Union Made 


H.R. STOEPEL, Maker 


Detroit, Mich. 











Ask any of your friends who use 


Lion.&:..Miilk 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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UNION BUTTONS AND BADGES 


ALL our employees are UNION MEN. All our buttons have Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Label and Allied Label. Our Label is No. 38. 
IF YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP TRADES UNIONS 


; LIVE AND LET Live’ 


GERAGHTY @ CoO., 61 La Salle St., Chicago, III. 





DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 








i LANSDEN 
Morse” ELECTRIC WAGONS 


With The Edison St 
Twist Drills, Milling Cutters, . tee ison Storage 
Taps, Dies, Reamers, ttery 
etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 





NOT “JUST AS GOOD” BUT 
JUST A LITTLE BETTER 


w 
A Size and Type for Every Purpose 


Morse Twist Drill & ‘ 
Machine Co. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S. A. THE LANSDEN COMPANY 

Newark, N. J. 




















The Men on the Platform 


ofa 


Pay-As-You-Enter Car 
are protected 


Conductors don’t have to squirm through crowds, 
are less likely to be hauled up for accidents. Motor- 
men aren’t annoyed by boarding crowds, are pro- 
tected from the weather. 

Both motormen and conductors find it easier to 
maintain schedules. 


The Pay-As-You-EnterCarCorporation 
50 Church St., NEW YO 











